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EDITORIAL. : 
<* cosh ge T will be sad news to our readers to hear that Dr. M. J. 
The Religious Question; The Cruelty oft Nature 563 Savage is so far disabled that he has resigned his post, 
The New Reformation . ; 6 and for the present, at least, retired from active ser- 
oll i A : i break in his health 
vice. most serious break in his health occurred 
CURRENT TOPICS . 565 just before he left Boston, and during all the time of 
BREVITIES. 566 is ministry in New York he has suffered from a mysterious 
a a illness which often caused intense suffering and made 
AND SELECTED. at times any mental application impossible. He is now 
Ethics in the Schools . . 566 in California, where he ia eatin Bodh work of every kind. 
erates of Christian Fellowship, by John Bascom, 2 Since he entered our ministry thirty years ago, he has 
Municipal Ownership, b by E.P. Powell. . . "ogg given himself to the work with complete devotion of all 
The Church and the World, by Rev. Charles Hargrove, his talents, with rare ability as a popular interpreter of 
M.A. 69 truth in new forms, and has had influence over th 
From Oxford, by S.F. Ee dopk oars 380 of people who never came within the ene of ee 
The California Churches; New York Letter ea eae falli : : ; 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union apie haeh, Sears e premature falling out of such a man is a calamity of 
San Francisco Relief Fund . . 586 great moment to our cause. He has filled a place unique 
San Francisco First Church Restoration Fund; ‘The Per- and important and can have no second in the succession: 
peaeee tation eee pelnd: Pacific Unitarian whoever follows him must be different. Who is the man 
; OOitpeng i 587 to hold that important post ? 
THE PULPIT. 
“A Glorious Church,” by Rev. Joseph Wood 571 ¥ 
It is not worth while to raise the question of honesty 
ia ala in the case of that large number of Episcopal clergymen 
he Four-leaf Clover; The ore bee and ay : A i 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.. . 578 and laymen who do not believe the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, or the articles of religion, in the sense in 
SPIRITUAL LIFE . 575 which these statements have commonly been taken. 
LITERATURE. But decisions are likely to be made which will raise the 
eae Metives >. >. a6 question of honesty, in the case of all candidates for the 
Miscellaneous; The Magazines . 577 ministry. In some dioceses it may be possible, because 
ws those who ordain have agreed that these things are sub- 
THE IME. ject to private interpretation, to let men into the ministry 
get s voy MM ily Bash al Nelli, by Kat 578 who do not believe in any literal sense in the things which 
feed ne weoar dpe tinea Son gte am the bishops in their pastoral letter a few years ago de- 
. clared to be essential. But, when made fully aware of 
hoi oe oe such practices, the majority of the bishops will probably 
he’ A. F : BepeaeeD pest 567 insist that, when a man says the resurrection of the body, 
The Speech, by Mary E. Averill te he means the resurrection of the body ‘‘with flesh, bones, 
ASwallow.. . 579 and all things appertaining to the perfection of man.” 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. wt 
Tenth Anniversary; Federations . 583 aaah. k 7 f ivi h 
F there were money at stake or questions involving the 
THE <a eaalagi EE EOIOOL SOCIETY. title to property, or such business transactions as are now 
Old Testament in New Lights . : ; 584 under investigation by the officers of the general govern- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 584 ment, these questions about the meaning of the creeds 
would quickly settle themselves. If a man gave a check, 
HERE. AND THERE 587 a note; a bond, a mortgage, or a bill of sale, reserving to 
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himself the right of private interpretation as to the mean- 
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ing of the terms employed, we should get legal decisions 
which would speedily clear the air. Surely the spiritual 
interests of the people are quite as worthy of attention as 
any business interests which concern men and ought to be 
guarded with a fidelity often exceeding that of the men who 
handle money and do the business of the world. When 
a teacher of theology says that he believes that Jesus 
was born of the Virgin Mary and explains that this was 
only an ancient way of saying that Jesus was unique 
among men, he uses language in a way which all business 
men would repudiate in a business transaction upon which 
a title to property depended, as, for instance, in the inter- 
pretation of a will. 
se 


Last Sunday Mr. Suter, an Episcopal minister in Win- 
chester, Mass., avowed his full agreement with Dr. 
Crapsey, and advocated freedom of thought as the right 
of the clergyman in the church to which he belongs. He 
does not expect to be tried for heresy. Indeed, he 
knows that there are many others, some who are ready 
to speak out and some who at present are not, who 
agree with him that physical miracles attending the 
birth and resurrection of Jesus are not essential sup- 
ports of the cardinal principles of Christianity. On the 
same day Mr. Lawrance, our minister in the same town, 
was saying to his people that, while he believed in the 
honesty and respected the high character of the men 
holding such beliefs, he did not see how they could hold 
them and remain in a church where they were compelled 
to repeat creeds and statements. which were in direct 
contradiction to their faith. ‘The deadly evil comes into 
the transaction when a priest repeats words with one 
meaning when he knows they will be taken in another 
meaning. ; 

3B 


AN article in another column by Dr. John Bascom 
shows the conclusion to which many thoughtful persons 
in all churches are coming. The needs of common 
life in our time throw men of all kinds together and 
rub out old lines drawn. to meet needs that are no longer 
felt. The neighborly sentiment will prevail and. draw 
together in churches those who like the same things 
and work for the same ends. Even that most stubborn 
of all survivals from a past condition of things, the 
Jewish racial line, will some day disappear, and with 
it will go the artificial and needless barrier which keeps 
Catholics and Protestants apart. In religion we need 
about as many organized parties as we do in politics. 
So far as the practical needs of the community are con- 
cerned, two or three religious parties would be sufficient, 
if allowance were made for local peculiarities, to repre- 
sent the principal streams of religious thought and feel- 
ing. 

& 

MENDICANCY appears in so many disguised forms 
and makes its appeal with such ingenuity that, as 
worked by dishonest men and women, it is a more 
profitable form of stealing than burglary or high- 
way robbery and more profitable than preaching. 
The winnings are large and the risk of punishment 
almost nothing. Ministers and benevolent women 
are the chosen objects of attack, because their sym- 
pathies are active, and they find it difficult to look 
a rascal in the eye and conduct a cross examination 
or take the trouble and time to make a thoroughgoing 
investigation. It is so easy to help, it is so ungentle- 
manly and unladylike and unkind to express suspicion 
and doubt, that commonly the rogue gets the advantage 
of the possibility that he may not be a rogue and gets 
what he asks for, to his own final disadvantage and the 
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detriment of the community. The disguises and pro- 
fessions are of many kinds and do harm to all concerned, 
besides adding greatly to the supposed burden‘ of evi- 
dence concerning the unhappy lot of our fellow-creatures. 


ed 


THE great increase of eating-places in London where 
food can be obtained without intoxicating drinks has 
greatly assisted the cause of temperance in that city. 
Our Unitarian churches about a generation ago, seeing 
the need of providing places where wholesome food might 
be furnished at fair rates without adding a temptation 
to drink, opened in many places Holly Tree Inns. These 
were subsidized by the churches, and, in part, the ser- 
vice of attendance was voluntary and unpaid. The plan 
succeeded. The inns paid and were soon transferred to 
the charge of men who made their profit by decent at- 
tention to the wants of the public. Now places are 
provided everywhere for those who need refreshment 
and nothing more. The demand is often, not for some- 
thing to intoxicate, but simply for drink that warms or 
cools, as the case may be, and refreshment without stim- 
ulating the nerves. The churches may do much more 
in this way than they have ever done, greatly to the 
advantage of children, of workingmen, and all that large 
number of people who are dependent upon others for 
direction. 

Js 


To give or to withhold is in the power of the czar so 
far as the liberties of the people are concerned. But to 
give and to withhold at the same time are not within the 
power of any man. Behind the barrier set up by the 
autocracy in Russia the popular desires for liberty, for 
the institutions of freedom, for the protection of the in- 
dividual and the sacredness of the family are rising 
mighty floods which cannot long be restrained. Now 
the czar, by his autocratic will, can open the flood gates 
and let the imprisoned desires of the people escape; but, 
the torrent once set flowing, all the power of Russia can- 
not stop it. He and Count Witte have been hoping to 
relieve the pressure by yielding here a little and there a 
little, and possibly with some effect; but at any day we 
may hear that the floods are out, and, when that day 
comes, the czar and his autocracy will be afloat upon a 
mighty current. What will remain when the flood sub- 


sides nobody can tell. 
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THE exchange of pulpits negotiated by Dr. S. M. 
Crothers and two English ministers, Rev. Joseph Wood 
and Rev. Frank K. Freeston, is now going on. Mr. 
Wood has begun his service in Cambridge, and we print 
his anniversary sermon delivered this week in Boston. 
Last week we printed the sermon by Mr. Freeston, 
president of the Young People’s Guilds in England, 
delivered in Oxford before the opening of the National 
Conference. Mr. Wood will occupy the pulpit in Cam- 
bridge until the summer vacation, after which Mr. 
Freeston will officiate. 

wt 


OnE day in Chicago, as Dr. Hale and the present 
writer were looking.out of a parlor window upon the 
junction of two streets, a manhole was opened by a person 
who stood as if waiting for something to happen. His 
attitude attracted our attention, and, waiting a few mo- 
ments, we saw a man appear, evidently climbing a ladder. 
He stepped out into the street. The phenomenon was 
surprising, but our surprise was increased when one after 
another, in what began to seem like an unending proces- 
sion, eleven men climbed up out of the sewer and stood in 
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a group about the manhole. Curiosity led to inquiry, and 
we were told that these men had come a mile underground, 
dragging a half-moon scraper through the main sewer. 
With a mind filled with dread of sewer gas, we asked the 
foreman if the work was not very unwholesome. ‘‘Oh, 
no,” he said, ‘‘there is not much gas in the sewers; and 
the worst thing about it is that after a time a man is 
apt to get rheumatism.’’ In the moral life of the city 
the sewers and they who work in them play their part. 
The task of keeping the sewers clean is not an inviting one, 
but it is necessary to the general welfare. 


The Religious Question. 


We have in our day what are called living questions, 
burning questions, questions of serious import, such as 
the labor question, the social question, the political prob- 
lem, international opportunity and duty; and under- 
neath all these lies the one simple, old-fashianed, ever- 
lasting question concerning man. Underneath all the 
questions of the world and all the questions and problems 
which they include lies the question, What is man? Is 
man an animal, lower or higher, according to his grade 
of culture; or is he a creature coming to consciousness here 
out of some eternal world of spirit with a boundless out- 
look before him? Can he and ought he to think of God 
as a reality and to wonder about the greatness of man, a 
creature of whom God is mindful? We cannot escape 
the religious question, and we cannot settle any of the 
problems of government, of social organization, or of 
industrial well-being any faster than we advance in our 
settlement of the question which lies back of them. 
What kind of being are we organizing, and under what 
kind of government do the kingdoms of this world have 
their being and exercise authority? 

When one gets at the right point of view, for instance, 
in our solar system, and learns that the sun is at the centre 
-and that the planets are moving around the sun in regular 
order, according to laws which have been in force ever 
since they came into being, all is simplified. In the or- 
ganization of the state a similar thing happens; for this 
is nothing but the bringing together of many thousands 
of human beings, establishing relations between them, 
making laws for their governance, and bringing them to- 
gether in orderly relationships, so that, with the least 
friction and the most speed, each individual atom in the 
state may move to its appointed end. If we get at the 
right point of view, problems are solved and questions 
vanish with surprising celerity. If we take the wrong 
point of view, then difficulties abound and troubles are 
multiplied. 

Take an extreme case now under the observation of all 
the world, the autocracy in Russia, and we see that the 
troubles of that unhappy nation have come, not by the 
devices of wicked men, through the selfishness of the bu- 
reaucracy, the violence of rulers, or the wickedness of the 
officers of the law, so much as from the putting of a wrong 
thought of the relations between God and one man at the 
centre of the complicated system of religion and govern- 
ment, under which millions of unhappy people have come 
to uttermost woe and grief. The czar is not a bad man, 
but he is superstitious. He trusts to mediums and 
others, who tell him that they are the messengers of divine 
' truth; and he has believed himself to be the one man 
among all those millions to be set apart by the will and 
pleasure of God to be the ruler of that people. His will 
was God’s in so far as he could learnit. It was his duty 
and purpose to make God’s will his will and the law of 
the empire. Out of this ancient error concerning the 
Father of Lights and the human planets that wheel around 
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him in their turn have come these vast evils which fill 
all the world with grief and pain. 

This is the supreme bad example behind which in lesser 
degree are seen the ranks of those who range from such 
evil-doers as the Turk through the various semi-autoc- 
racies of European government to our own half-emanci- 
pated government, which never can be wholly free until 
right thought about God, man, duty, and freedom shall 
put every citizen in right relations with his fellow-man. 
The root of all the baneful autocracies in the world is to 
be found in the claim which is made with most determina- 
tion in the name of various religions and churches. This 
baneful root of all the autocracies is tolerated because 
it passes in the guise of a theocracy. \' 

But the evil and danger lie in the fact that a claim is set 
up that God has commissioned certain men in the organi- 
zation called a church to represent his mind, his will, 
his purpose. They administer the divine government for 
their fellow-men. The whole meaning of our Unitarian 
movement is found in the claim that every man has the 
right to be his own prophet, his own priest, and his own 
king. Whatever interferes with this right is not of God, 
but of man, boasting himself over-much and assuming 
to stand in the place made sacred by the authority of 
the Most High. It is too early to speak of our anniver- 
sary meetings except to say that they began with spirit; 
and we believe they will show that we are in no little eddy 
of the divine life, but in the main current which leads on to 
light, liberty, and holiness. 


The Cruelty of Nature. 


We cannot accustom ourselves to the belief that Nature 
is a blind force, impersonal, passionless, wholly indif- 
ferent to our well-being. It is difficult to credit the fact 
that she would as soon crush a great city like an eggshell 
or overwhelm one of the fairest countries on earth with 
showers of ashes and hot lava as kiss open the lips 
of a rose or embalm the violet with delicious fra- 
grance. 

When we think of the wonderful adaptations of this 
planet to the needs of man, to the support of his physi- 
cal life and the provisions for his nurture, we are filled 
with dumb despair over the resistless power that so cruelly 
destroys all that has been so laboriously built up, rescued 
from the wilderness and from human savagery. With 
views perhaps perverted by suffering and sympathy we 
can but see in it a wild, diabolic love of destruction and 
almost infernal delight in toppling over in a moment all 
that has been built up by centuries of labor and at the 
cost of multitudes of lives. ‘The extravagance, the seem- 
ing recklessness of Nature, presents itself to our minds as 
a bitter commentary on what has popularly been called 
her economy. 

At times it seems like the work of an angry, irresponsible 
child, the irony of the unmoral and the incalculable,— 
this overthrow and destruction of the beautiful order 
man has contrived and wrought out with such infinite 
care and expense. It inevitably seems hard that man 
should be permitted to re-create the surface of the planet, 
bringing to pass an admirable order and beauty, an adap- 
tation to use and need, while almost absolutely ignorant 
of its interior construction, and with only a conjectural 
knowledge of where ruin, wide-spread, may next break 
out. Nature puts up some danger sign-posts in the smoke 
of her volcanoes, some signals she sends of internal 
uneasiness in ‘slight earth shivers; but generally the blow 
falls without a note of warning, and the scientists are 
clever in predicting after the event. 

We seem to attach vastly more importance to man’s 
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contrivances and inventions, his harnessing of the great 
forces and powers to do his work and obey his hest, 
than Nature does. She cares but little for his creation, 
but she would strengthen the energies of the Creator, 
give him new impulses, new motives to exertion, by the 
very ruin she spreads in the fairest places he has made, 
and of which he is infinitely proud. How the tumbling 
down of his cities, the wide-spread ruins in the track of 
tornadoes and cyclones, may conduce to Nature’s plan of 
making a stronger, a more resourceful race to curb and 
circumvent her power we can only conjecture; but for 
every city destroyed a fairer one generally rises, and man 
measures himself with the old dragon of the abyss, and 
engages anew in the tremendous struggle. So we find 
that the destruction wrought by Nature generally ends 
in our increased admiration of the indomitable little 
giant that is up and at it again at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Man is in one sense as truly a creator as the power that 
brought the elements into being. He has subdued the 
rough surfaces of the earth to places for his delight. He 
has reshaped the land and compelled the desert and the 
wilderness to yield him abundant beauty and riches. He 
has converted the wild grasses, the wild fruits, and escu- 
lents to food for the nations and choice luxuries of the 
table. He ,has improved breeds of wild creatures and 
made them serve him. His marvellous creative power 
is beyond computing, but all is built over an abyss of 
mystery subject to convulsions and cataclysms. Though 
man is such a marvellous inventor and discoverer, the 
interior of our little planet still remains a secret, about 
which the most instructed men differ. Unless we put our 
trust in speculations often contradictory, we are fain to 
say we do not know much more of what is beneath our 
feet than of what is over our heads in the illimitable uni- 
verse of worlds. 

But we have had incontrovertible testimony that man 
must pay, and pay dearly, for the privilege of life on this 
convulsed sphere, in making over the earth as a dwelling- 
place fit and convenient for his uses, and in remaking it 
on a better plan when Nature sees fit to destroy his work. 
She will not coddle or caress her child. She will treat 
him rudely at times, but at all cost she will preserve 
the best things in him, his energy and creative im- 
pulse. 

The world has got far beyond the point where human 
sin and wickedness were once supposed to bring down 
destruction from the angry powers that rule it. Sodom 
and Gomorrah were, we are told, overwhelmed and turned 
into a lake of pitch because of their abominable sins. 
Even so intelligent a man as Wesley is said to have 
preached the same doctrine. In our day the case is 
reversed. The pessimistic wailings of a certain hope- 
less class accuse God instead of man of infidelity and see 
malevolence in the Creator instead of wickedness in the 
created. 

We must conclude that Nature in her mysterious, 
awful movements subserves other ends than the preserva- 
tion of any of the things man has made, or even human 
life. We cannot measure the scheme: we do not know 
the letters of the alphabet that would spell it. We be- 
lieve she will not let the human race perish. We believe 
the soul of man is the most precious thing she has created 
on this planet, that all extraneous things are as chaff 
before this despot, that, come what may, the soul is 
safe in the hands that made it; and with this conviction 
comes a great sense of peace and rest, even of cheer and 
gladness, in the days of tribulations. Destruction as well 
as preservation are alike parts of the scheme before which 
we stand like the moth striving to know the nature of the 
star. Like Job humbled from his lofty pride we live with 
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faces in the dust, awed into submission, and with the up- 
welling of prayer and supplication toward the One who 
must hear us, in whom we will trust, though he slay us. 


The New Reformation. 


We have in Protestantism so far had, for the most 
part, prophets of protest, of foresight a few; but we have 
never builded anew since the Reformation. That was 
a reformation because it broke with the past, shifting 
theology and religious life onto a distinctively modern 
platform. Since that we have not dared a new creed- 
footing, a readjustment of ourselves to new knowledge, 
larger science, and fresh light from investigation. We 
have counted only on one inspiration; and, as palpably 
there is nothing of the sort to be allowed in these days, 
we have rehearsed that of antiquity. Our inspired men 
have been antiques, and our sacred words have been 
heard out.of the depth of the past. A new day is dawn- 
ing. Recent theology breaks with antiquity as sharply 
as history breaks with mythology or astronomy with 
astrology. 

Paul Sabatier, explaining the breach of Church and State 
in France, tells us it is a breach, not only with the Church 
at Rome, but with all churches. Democracy has educated 
a people to do its own thinking. An absolute creed is as 
impossible in these days as absolutism of any other sort. 
He considers it a deep and total breach with antiquity. 
In England, also, Church disestablishment is practically 
accomplished; and, if not to-day, it is a near to-morrow 
when the educational system of England will be out 
from clerical control. M.. Sabatier adds that France 
is not becoming more Protestant as she is distinctively 
becoming less Catholic. Something is coming about 
entirely non-Catholic and non-Protestant,—something 
deeper and much farther in its outlook. A new schism 
is not to be looked for, but a new leavening—of the whole 
lump. ‘‘The critical spirit has found its way into all 
spheres of thought and life, and nothing can resist it. 
Every truth that is demonstrated to be a truth is here- 
after orthodox.” M. Sabatier says farther that, if 
among the priests or elsewhere a prophet with overflowing 
heart and eloquent speech shall arise, we will all see an 
awakening of faith which has not been seen in the world 
since the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

The tide has turned quite as sharply in America. At 
last the religious and theological books that emanate 
from orthodoxy are constructive on a new and advanced 
basis. Combat with higher criticism and common science 
has about ceased. There is no longer a question about 
the creation of the world in six days or six eons or creation 
at all. Equally let alone are the old mythological topics, 
concerning the creation of woman as an afterthought, 
the supernatural birth of Jesus, and even the verity of 
miracles. The new orthodoxy is a matter of frank and 
full yielding of these absurd contentions. A dozen books 
during the last six months have appeared, which have 
brought theology once more to the front; but it is a new 
theology, vitally constructive of a new faith. ‘There is 
hardly a taint of Calvinism or Westminsterism in any 
one of them, although some of them have issued from our 
theological seminaries and others from our universities, 
—the work of our preachers. Hence comes their power. 
Everybody is reading what Dr. Foster, Dr. Crapsey, and 
Nathaniel Schmidt have to say. They will assuredly 
transfer the Church to a better vantage-ground, to a ° 
positive and aggressive position, whereas it has too long 
been only defensive, but not defensible. 

Not many years ago a few pioneers were working alone, 
the way was lighted only from above. There were no 
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windows brotherward. Liberalism, freedom, rational- 
ism were detested, hated. The day of the heretic is 
over. Like a lot of sheet lightning a church court flashes 
danger signals. The only result is to show the impos- 
sibility any longer of executing dogmatic judgments. 
Let the old past bury its dead. Thank God, we have got 
something better to do. We have no longer any time to 
wrangle over miracles and myths. The storm quiets. 
The rage of ecclesiasticism calms into a breeze of discon- 
tent, of which nothing cancome. The Church has waked 
up toa new life. A great day is ahead of us. Christianity 
has something else on which to base its claims beside super- 
naturalism and tradition. It is a living love that it pro- 
claims. What we are going to have is not a bundle of 
creeds, made out of scientific errors and _ theological 
dreams, but a creed of glowing and expanding inspira- 
tional truth; not a creed for ecclesiastics to rule with, 
but a creed for a business man to square to, do business 
by, and share by. And this is what we have long needed, 
—a living vital creed for the present-day and every-day 
needs, a creed that carries the golden rule into our kitchens 
and workshops and counting-rooms, a creed for our com- 
mercial life and our national life. We believe that our 
forecast is fully warranted by the events of the present 
day. The Church has lost its taste for wrangling. It has 
become constructive of the new life. Let us move for- 
ward with all our might, believing in God and the Golden 
Rule. 


Current Topics. 


AFTER one of the most noteworthy parliamentary 
struggles in the history of the United States Senate, 
that body, on last Friday, passed by a vote of 71 to 3 
the Hepburn bill to regulate railroad freight rates, as 
amended in its passage through the upper branch of 
the legislature. The measure, it is predicted, will be 
- approved by the House after the joint conference of 
committees from the two houses, and it appears to be 
a certainty that the President’s signature will make 
ita law. Analysis of the “‘court review”’ feature of the 
bill would indicate that, on the whole, the measure in its 
present form contains sufficient concession to the con- 
servative interests to be regarded as a victory for the 
group representing those interests in the Senate. In 
effect the amendment providing for judicial review 
of the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will enable the carriers to contest the rulings of the 
commission with complete facilities for testing their 
value both from a legal and an equitable view point. 


wt 


THE effect of the present immigration laws upon 
certain manufacturing interests was indicated at Ashe- 
ville, N.C., last week, when delegates to the tenth annual 
convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association discussed the labor problem as presented to 
their industry in the South. It was pointed out by 
several of the speakers that under the present con- 
ditions the labor market is largely under the domina- 
tion of the politicians. ‘‘We are all bound,” said one of 
of the delegates, ‘‘by the union labor laws enacted by 
Congress,—laws which forbid us to contract with foreign 
labor. Native help no longer exists in the South. Our 
boys and girls are going out of the factory and into 
other walks of life. We must therefore fill their places 
with foreign help. We want more liberal laws regarding 
foreign immigration.” 

ef 

IN a statement to its stockholders, conveying a reply 

to the charges made against it in Commissioner Met- 
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calf’s report, the directors of the Standard Oil Company, 
on Wednesday of last week, denied in emphatic terms ‘the 
accusation that it is a monopoly, “Tt is a palpable 
absurdity to call the company a monopoly,’”’ wrote 
the directors. ‘‘If the company maintains a gratify- 
ing percentage of the world’s commerce, it is because it 
keeps its agreements and delivers products of reliable 
quality at reasonable prices.” The statement, which is 
in the form of a report to stockholders, discusses in 
detail the alleged complicity of the railroads in main- 
taining the Standard Oil Company’s advantages over 
its competitors, only to find that there is no such co- 
operation between the great oil distributing corporation 
and the carriers of the country. The New England rail- 
roads are specifically absolved from such an iniquitous 
connection. 
Pd 


In direct contradiction to the report of the Canal 
Commission and minority of its consulting engineers 
in favor of a lgck canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals on last 
Thursday made public its recommendation of a sea- 
level plan of construction. In referring to one of its 
arguments for such a plan the committee said: ‘‘The 
recent calamity that overwhelmed one of our great cities 
has caused many forebodings. The assertion that 
any particular spot in the tropics is exempt from all 
danger from such convulsions of nature as recently 
visited California or wrought great havoc near Charles- 
ton, S.C., in 1886, or changed the face of nature in South- 
eastern Missouri near the beginning of this century, 
would not be hazarded by any wise man. That the 
Isthmus of Panama is not exempt conclusively appears. 
The canal structures that would be most exposed to 
injury by the passing of an earthquake or violent move- 
ment of the earth’s surface are the locks proposed by 
the minority.” 

ed 


ONE of the most painful incidents in the relations 
between the legislative branch and the present Executive 
was closed on last Thursday in a vigorous speech to the 
Senate by Mr. Bailey, the minority leader, who traced 
certain newspaper attacks upon himself to the White 
House and named William Loeb, Secretary to the Pres- 
ident, as the probable source of the objectionable pub- 
lication. On the previous day Mr. Bailey, in an address 
in which the word ‘‘liar’’ was the salient term, denounced 
with the utmost bitterness of language the sources of 
the publication to which he took exceptions and char- 
acterized the man who inspired the statement as ‘‘an 
unqualified, deliberate and malicious liar, whoever 
he may be and however high the office he holds.”’ Mr. 
Bailey’s reference to the White House in the course of his 
protest conveyed plainly the impression that he regarded 
President Roosevelt as invclved, perhaps indirectly, 
in the attack upon himself. 


THE lower house of the Russian Parliament indicated 
its mettle and its capacity for conservatism on last 
Monday, when it declined to heed the appeals of the 
angry radicals for vigorous action to express the resent- 
ment of the Douma against the czar, who, on the day 
before, had signified his refusal to receive the delegation 
appointed by the house to present the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne. The conservative con- 
stitutional democrats in the house took the ground that 
the address might as well be presented to the czar through 
the minister of the court, as indicated in the imperial 
communication, and that that method of transmission 
would not affect the significance of the address as an 
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expression of the people’s will. The incident demon- 
strated more effectively than anything that had occurred 
before the temper of the assembly and its determina- 
tion to adhere to the highest purposes of its being. 


& 


THE address itself, as adopted by the Douma on last 
Thursday, is in effect a summons upon the autocracy 
to abandon the prerogatives which have resulted in dis- 
aster for the Russian people. Four of the paragraphs 
adopted by the Douma at the very beginning of its 
consideration of the draft of the address called upon 
the ezar to grant general amnesty for all political of- 
fences, to revoke all exceptional laws (the regulations 
under which the government has been seeking to sup- 
press the disturbances), to establish the responsibility of 
ministers to parliament on the basis of universal suffrage, 
and to abolish the council of the empire, or upper house, 
which the Douma regards as an insuperable obstacle to 
joint work by parliament and the czar for the regenera- 
tion of Russia. The document, while falling short of 
the extreme demands of the radicals, is a comprehensive 
summary of the demands of the people as a whole. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Crapsey will not appear as a guest at the Unitarian 
Festival this week. 


In Pennsylvania a judicial decision is said to have 
sent thousands of boys under lawful age to work in the 
mines. 


The success of Witte and the downfall of Gorky in 
America furnish no argument for or against the prin- 
ciples they represent in Russia. 


All the nations are talking about peace and are ready 
to meet at The Hague. Meanwhile Europe is preparing 
for war and is tense with expectation of it. 


It must have given the congregation a shock when, in 
an Episcopal church in Kansas City, a Brahmin denounced 
the missionaries with their religion and their holy book. 


Any movement toward Christian union which results 
merely in the increase of the size of religious bodies may 
be as disastrous as the trusts which are now falling into 
ruin. 


There are trades that kill. No one will work at them 
unless driven by necessity. Every employer in such 
cases should be compelled to protect the people who work 
for him by every means in his power. 


Most of the orthodox critics of Prof. Foster treat him 
kindly and respectfully, but one we notice finds self- 
repression difficult. He says of Prof. Foster’s defence, 
““Can’t he spare us pain by trying not to talk like a 
ninny?”’ 


In a card Mrs. Eddy, who lives in Concord, N.H., 
says, ‘‘Owing to the time consumed in travel, etc., I 
cannot be present im propria persona at our annual 
Communion and the dedication in June next of the 
Mother Church of Christ, Scientist.”’ 


We believe that Aristotle is quoted more often than any 
secular writer in the world. Four times in reading 
during the last week his name has appeared, the last 
time in an essay by Montaigne, who says in quoting him, 
‘*He will still have a hand in everything.” 
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Although little seems to be doing in Russia, yet the 
great mass of people is forming. Scum rises to the sur- 
face and is skimmed off, ideas are tested and clarified, 
leaders are in training for the coming day, and by and by, 
out of tumult and disorder, will come law and liberty. 


Miss Byrd, who resigns her professorship at Smith 
because she cannot approve of the reception of gifts 
from Messrs. Rockefeller and Carnegie, is one of the few 
who has shown her faith by her works. Her protest is 
worth that of a hundred who upbraid sinners because it 
is the fashion to do so. 


A lady praised her minister. She said that nobody 
preached like him, but twice during Lent she appeared 
at another church. Whereupon the minister expressed 
his surprise that she should leave the man she admired 
so much. Her reply was somewhat disconcerting. She 
said, ‘‘I want to give up something in Lent, so I deny my- 
self the pleasure of listening to his preaching.”’ 


In Arabia, shut out from all the world by their deserts 
and mountain fastnesses, the people have maintained 
their independence since the dawn of history; but some 
day the machine gun will appear upon the skirmish line. 
Then the fate of the mad Mullah and the confident Mahdi 
will overtake the tribes of the desert, unless they fore- 
stall fate and provide themselves with the destructive 
enginery of what we call civilization. 


Ethics in the Schools. 


I must emphatically dissent from the idea that man’s 
only need is right feelings and right habits. ‘This is indeed 
one need and the first need,—the fundamental need. 
Without these feelings and habits as a basis, mental 
clarification, ethical science, can do little. Herbert 
Spencer does not put it too strongly when he says, ‘‘He 
who would hope to give a knowledge of geometry by les- 
sons in Latin, or expect to gain practice in drawing by 
the expressive playing of a sonata, would be considered 
ready for a lunatic asylum; and yet he would scarcely 
be more irrational than those who hope to engender better 
feelings by schooling the mental faculties.’ And yet, 
supposing that one has the right feelings and the right 
habits, are we satisfied? Is this the complete ideal of a 
human being? Do we not feel that one should know and 
understand what he is doing, as wellas doit? Is it enough 
to have a machine, even a living machine and a perfect 
living machine, without intelligence back of it and light- 
ing itup? Can we ever forget Socrates’s contention that 
we must not only do, but must know what we do, and 
that a life without examination is not worth living? ‘To 
my mind feelings and habits are not enough, character 
is not enough: they should have a soul of intelligence 
behind them. Alla man’s life, his character, his morality 
as well, should be lit up by thought. He should be not 
action simply, not goodness simply: he should look 
before and after and know the reason for everything he 
thinks and does. ‘This is a part of his calling as an in- 
tellectual being, a part of his human dignity. Hence the 
place of ethical science in a school curriculum as soon as 
pupils are old enough to appreciate it. It is not to take 
the place of the practical and indirect training already 
described, but to supplement it. A child should be trained 
in the way he should go. But now it should be explained 
why he should go that way: it should be shown that it 
is not something arbitrarily laid down, not a matter 
of authority, but something that he can himself under- 
stand.—Waulliam Salter. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Life. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL, 


Not one day only in the choral seven, 
Not one place only in my destined sphere, 
But every day is filled with sweetness dear, 
And every place is threshold of high Heaven. 
Within me and without the eternal leaven 
Works Godward ever, and I know no fear. 
Not faith, nor hope, but ever-present cheer 
Divine, unspeakable to me is given. 


No want impairs, no conflict mars my calm, 
No past enslaves, no future hath alarms. 
I rest enfolded in sustaining arms 

And do what lieth next, nor crave the palm 
The plauded victor bears. One will divine, 
One life, one law, one peace is His and mine. 


The Basis of Christian Fellowship. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


The Early Church seems to have found its fellowship 
in spontaneous and common feelings. On the day of 
Pentecost ‘‘they were all of one accord in one place.” 
“‘And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common.’ The ground of this 
union were familiar facts which they all accepted. But 
Christianity was launched in a highly speculative era. 
The Greek philosophy was everywhere current, and in 
active change. This fact led those most prominent 
among believers to analyze their beliefs and give them 
technical expression. This tendency, especially in the 
fourth century, gave rise to creeds carefully and logi- 
cally framed. These creeds had but little connection 
with any known facts, and gave birth, in discussion, to 
bitter and deeply hostile feelings. If they were occa- 
sions of union, they were also occasions of division. 
Distinct ecclesiastical organization gained importance 
under them. The ostensible ground of union became 
membership in these organizations, and implied a simi- 
larity of creed. 

When the Reformation came, the Protestant Churches 
revived doctrinal discussion; and again there entered 
into fellowship exhaustive, tenuous, and conflicting 
statements of belief. This tendency arose naturally 
out of the circumstances of the case. The Catholic 
Church was hospitable to all sorts of men, good and bad, 
devout and sceptical; and those who objected to it 
in its practical life felt bound to base their objections 
or error in the faith which had so badly miscar- 
ried. 

Scepticism has attacked creeds at the present time 
as presumptuous in their statements and as carrying 
with them no certain type of character or soundness 
of conduct. These so-called roots of the tree of life 
have often been planted in a dry soil, and have shown 
no signs of growth in a fitting ethical temper. To 
attack one creed merely as a means of replacing it by 
another is a misapprehension of the fundamental diffi- 
culty which attaches to all creeds. The scepticism 
peculiar to us calls for a new ground of fellowship. All 
creeds are too explicit, too confident, too authoritative, 
too little indicative of action. At best they are only 
an incident of spiritual life, rarely give rise to it and 
often mar it. Our time shows the astonishing specta- 
cle of persons in ‘‘good and regular standing” in ortho- 
dox churches, whose lives are a constant travesty of 
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the command, ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
When we come to the practical affairs of life, nothing 
can be predicted as to the conduct and character which 
will follow any given creed. 

A creed, as a basis of Christian fellowship, is disap- 
pearing, and waits to be replaced by a union more sig- 
nificant and vital. Christian leaders are impressed 
with the need of more union between churches, and 
propose to reach it by cutting back the creed and en- 
larging the organization. This might imply a unity, 
but could never create one. If the unity exists, its 
form of expression is not of much moment: if it does 
not exist, a formal unity would be misleading and dead- 
ening. An unprofitable form of words in a creed or 
an unprofitable accumulation of actions in a ritual 
can never compass spiritual life. One’s statements of 
belief toward God and toward men must undergo fre- 
quent change, as they come under the conditions of 
growth; and one’s religious activities must share these 
modifications. If men merely come together in one 
place, their assembling will remain unproductive. 

Liberty to see and feel and do is so native to personal 
life that it cannot be maintained without this liberty; 
and, when this liberty is present and sentiments. and 
actions concur under it, there cannot but be fellowship. 

It is shockingly absurd for us to define the personal 
economy of the Trinity when we cannot define our own 
economy, for us to take the measurements of the di- 
vine government speculatively when we cannot deal 
with any phase of human government successfully. 
To live and learn in the world, under the discipline God 
actually gives us, becomes our duty and our wisdom. We 
are not to make a creed or a ritual a napkin in which 
to wrap the talent committed to us. 

Yet, as Christian fellowship remains in a high degree 
necessary, how are we to secure it under these chang- 
ing terms of life? Openness and sincerity in action, 
constant activity in a world making such claims on our 
sympathy as those which press us on every side, are 
the essential conditions of sound character. All con- 
tention over creeds is the unfortunate inheritance we 
are to cast off. The adjustment of our lives to the 
immediate wants of the world is our daily occupation. 
All knowledge and all true belief spring up out of it. 
Sympathetic consultation with our fellow-men and con- 
current action with them are the constant fruits of this 
relation. We may make mistakes here as elsewhere, but 
they will be mistakes which come under immediate correc- 
tion. We shall not build upon them empty frameworks 
of belief. We are out of the region of abstractions and 
in that of concrete effort,—a region to which fellowship 
is normal. Whatever may be our creeds and our church 
relations, they must show their power with us in these 
fields of social activity. Christ tells us, ‘“‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ The heart of the Lord’s 
Prayer is, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.’ Our labor and our 
prayer must lie together in this direction, and both 
become more and more intelligible to us and to our 
fellow-laborers. ‘The basis, then, of Christian fellow- 
ship is found in the temper in which we do Christian 
work, the temper in which we define the kingdom of 
heaven and the diligence with which we seek it. Here 
is a labor and a fellowship in labor that knows no lim- 
its. How are we to work it out under existing relations? 

We are to withhold no truth from any one who can 
understand and use it. Those phases of feeling which 
cast light on our own action and reveal to us the king- 
dom of Heaven are to be common property. We are 
to exercise a certain caution in dealing with the beliefs 
of others because they are beliefs, and must be trans- 
formed, if transformed at all, by processes of growth 
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We must recognize a liberty in spiritual life like that, 
but greater than that, which accompanies physical 
health. One who lays down his own formula of food 
as a law to those about him forgets his and their diversi- 
ties. 

A man may go into a pulpit who gives only a very 
qualified assent to the creed of the church whose mem- 
bers he is addressing, and thereby be only the better 
prepared to present fresh and stimulating views of 
salvation and the methods by which it is secured. What 
he does say, what he does see and feel, are his test of 
usefulness. His office is to sow seed, the best seed he 
has, trusting that some of it at least will fall in good 
ground. A sharp discussion over the seed itself may 
so trample the soil as to make it barren for any seed. 
The seed is to reveal its character as it grows. 

We are always dealing with living things, and should 
deal with them in that skilful, quiet way which living 
things call for. The seed and the soil must, after all, 
have their own converse, and reach their results in their 
own way. Our purpose is not that those whom we ap- 
proach should believe as we believe, but that all belief 
should take on more and more its true relation to the 
kingdom of heaven and enter into its own forms of 
activity. 

A man should join his labors with the labors of those 
to whom custom, familiarity, and sympathy most read- 
ily unite him. These are the grounds of usefulness 
and fellowship. The Church to which a man belongs 
is his Church, his field of influence, till there is some 
break of concord which affects his own freedom of thought 
and action. The more freedom that fellowship gives, 
the better, and the more it will give as long as there is 
a deep sense of the unity of purpose by which all labor 
is gathered into the kingdom of heaven. Minister or 
layman is under no obligation to separate himself from 
any Church with whose work he is so far in sympathy 
as to be able to join in it. The one inquiry for us all 
is, Where can I do the most to guide thought, correct 
evil, and bring in the divine gifts? We are thus united, 
man with man, on the same basis on which we are united 
to God, unity in his purpose and work. This is a fel- 
lowship which never decays and renews itself perpet- 
ually as it advances. It will even go so far as ultimately 
to beget some unity of creed. A fellowship of creeds 
is pretty sure to be spiced with bigotry; one of organ- 
ization, with tyranny; while concurrent effort ripens 
and mellows into love. 


Municipal Ownership. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Municipal ownership in Great Britain, according to 
the recent report of the Bureau of Labor, is far from a 
new thing. Many cities have owned their gas and water 
for several generations. The spread of this principle to 
street railways, electric lighting and power, and to tele- 
phone service has been a natural development. As a 
political issue it goes back about fifteen years. In 1894 
Glasgow began to operate her street railways; but the 
Tramways Act of Parliament, authorizing cities to lay 
tracks, to be leased for corporate operators, dates from 
1870. The result of that act was that, after a thorough 
trial of twenty-one years, cities were compelled to oper- 
ate their own tracks. Private companies would rarely 
apply electricity, and their general service was unsatis- 
factory. A struggle then ensued in Parliament between 
private and municipal service: in reality it was a struggle 
of the people for better paid employers and for profits. 
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The people demanded that franchises should ensure not 
only to their benefit in the way of transit, but should 
lower their taxes. Within ten years. public ownership 
and operation, as opposed to private service, has gained 
very rapidly as to water, gas, electrical lighting, street 
railways, and markets. This group of public services 
stands at present in England about where public schools, 
libraries, parks, water, fire, and police service stand in 
America. It is rather a question of how far shall we go 
when we compare the two countries. It is not at all a 
novel or experimental issue. 

The farther extent of public ownership in America 
will involve simply a question of sound business and of 
public convenience. It is important for us to note this 
fact in all future discussions. We already have mu- 
nicipal ownership: how much more of it is wise? In 
some English cities it has been widened to take in docks, 
markets, baths, race courses, fisheries, slaughter-houses, 
milk stations, sewage farms, and employment bureaus. 
We have already covered some of these items, wholly or 
in part. At Brighton and one or two more English towns 
municipal theatres have been opened; Colchester has 
a municipal oyster bed; while Manchester produces 
soap, oil, and mortar as residuals from its gas manu- 
factures. Other cities, while dealing in electricity, sell 
the surplus power for private use. In some of the 
northern districts proposals have been made to buy up 
coal mines, for a public management of the industries 
and for the relief of consumers. Several cities have un- 
dertaken the supply of sterilized milk, and in a few cases 
the entire charge of milk supply is proposed. Glasgow 
has an institution for the cure of inebriates, while Wol- 
verhampton sells ice. Liverpool cultivates beets on its 
public land, while other cities operate sewage farms, on 
which are grown supplies for the fire, police, and other 
departments. These instances are illustrative of a gen- 
eral drift. 

As a question of economics we find that most of the 
cities reap a large revenue from their public operations, 
all of which contributes to the benefit of tax-payers. 
In the large towns the street railways, gas, water, elec- 
tric lighting, and markets rarely, if ever, show a deficit. 
In some cases there has arisen a dispute as to how :arge a 
proportion of earnings should be applied to relieve taxa- 
tion and how large an amount should be used to reduce 
the price to the user. Thisis a constant question in local 
politics. Local indebtedness has been increased by the 
rapid taking over of industries into municipal charge, but 
this indebtedness is steadily increasing. A question that 
very closely concerns the United States, and is most fre- 
quently reverted to as a cause of suspicion and disquiet, 
is the probable increase of employees and the increased 
chances for graft. The city of Glasgow has over fifteen 
thousand employees in allitsdepartments. It is generally 
allowed that this involves considerable hazard; but so far 
there has not occurred a single instance of the employees 
organizing in a political way, nor have labor unions ever 
attempted to control a department. The wages, hours 
of labor, and conditions of employment have greatly 
improved under municipal control. Employees recog- 
nize themselves as occupying an official position, of which 
they are very proud. On the whole, municipal owner- 
ship in Great Britain is looked upon as good business; 
and it has gone on most rapidly in those cities where 
the influence of the commercial classes is most powerful. 

The general argument may be summed up, that mu- 
nicipal ownership stimulates public spirit, promotes good 
citizenship, and arouses a sense of local patriotism. In 
the second place it permits city administration to be 
co-ordinated, bringing different services into such a re- 
lation with each other as to be helpful from a business 
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point of view. Public ownership has also cheapened 
the cost of service in telephones, in water, in electricity, 
and transportation. Many cities have paid off their 
local indebtedness from earnings of this sort, besides 
reducing local taxation. Municipal ownership has in- 
creased wages, shortened hours of service, and kept up 
a cordial relation between the public and its service. 
Mr. John Burns, a member of the present ministry, 
says, ‘“‘Municipal ownership is mainly responsible for 
the civic renaissance that is so marked a feature of Eng- 
lish local government in the last ten or fifteen years.” 
Instead of increasing public corruption, it has removed 
franchise privileges from politics and united all classes 
in a demand for honest government. Very curiously 
there has, in all cases, followed a marked increase in the 
use of tramways after their adoption by the government. 
Perhaps most in evidence is the increased facility for 
working out a definite and conscious policy on the part 
of a city. All the public services become parts of each 
other and of a single unified public policy. The light- 
ing plant furnishes power in the daytime to the tram- 
way, while the administration and the water supply 
becomes a part of the sanitary administration. The 
city is always building for the future. It has a definite 
purpose to carry out, and it works out this purpose through 
and by means of every one of its franchises. As a con- 
sequence there has been at no time any considerable 
sentiment favoring a reaction to private franchises. 


The Church and the World.* 


BY REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


The great question before us to-day, and before all 
churches or groups of people professing fidelity to the 
higher calling of all places and times, is this: What is our 
relation and duty, and what ought to be our attitude 
toward the great rival power which is beside and before 
and behind us, and in the midst of which we live? 

Is a happy family, in which cats and birds dwell to- 
gether, tamed as to congenital antagonism by discipline 
of the showman, habit nurtured by salutary fear and 
greed maintaining an unnatural peace,— is this the model 
to be held up for our imitation? Is the world’s offer of 
more or less contemptuous amity, on condition of ac- 
quiescence, if not approval, of its methods and maxims, 
to be closed with once and for all? 

Is it peace? Shall we try to settle down, and hence- 
forth dwell. together ‘‘without fear or flutter from the 
other,”’ the Church giving to the world benediction in re- 
turn for support? Is it peace,—peace between right and 
wrong, peace between good and evil, peace between truth 
and lies, peace between greed and charity, peace between 
all opposites? But what have we to do with peace? Or 
are we content to leave to others part in ‘‘the Church 
Miltant”’ here on earth? What peace, so long as every- 
where right is overborne by might, and the witchcrafts 
of the world seducing the souls of men are so many? 
What peace, while the poor rot in the slums of our 
wealthy cities, and strong drink tempts them down to ever 
lower damnation; while vice stalks unabashed in our 
streets, and women and men are prey one of the other; 
while children starve and grow not to manhood and 
womanhood, but to a miserable maturity of weakness; 
while trusts accumulate the gains of labor, and Mammon 
sits enthroned, and men do him lowliest homage; while 
tyranny makes of fair lands a desert watered vainly 
with salt tears and blood? While these things are and 


the like on earth, denying that God is or that God is good, 


* From an address at the recent British National Conference held at Oxford. 
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oe can it ever be, peace for those who would be on his 
side? 

Orhasiteverbeen? Indifference, despondency, coward- 
ice, desertion, treachery,—these have ever been in our 
ranks ; for they are men, not angels, who compose them, and 
men subject to every weakness to which even the willing 
spirit is liable. But, however many failed and fell away, 
even though at any time it were true that there were to 
be found no seven thousand who had not bowed the knee 
to the world’s gods, yet while there was left one witness 
for righteousness and truth, though in his despair he 
might cry aloud, ‘‘I and I only,” peace there never was, 
nor could be; for he alone would be an army to trouble 
faithless souls. 

What is the duty, the call of the Church, and how shall 

we be faithful to it? This is the subject of to-day’s 
discussion, and to me it seems to be of practically infinite 
importance. Beside it all questions of theology over 
which the churches themselves have so fiercely contended, 
summoning the world in to take part with its forces on 
this side or that, or leaving it unheeded to stand apart in 
contemptuous indifference, while the anathemas it feared, 
because it knew them just, were reserved for heretics, are 
of no account. But, lest we lose ourselves in comfortable 
generalizations,—for war, spiritual or carnal, is fine to 
talk about, and it is easy to fight and to endure in imagina- 
tion,—let us ask the question not of the One Universal 
Church of all times and places, but of any individual 
company of believers in God, meeting together for humble 
worship and communion in the form which commends 
itself to us as most accordant with truth... . 
’ The Church must be effective for the world’s good, or 
the very reason of its being ceases. It will be as salt which 
does not season, as light which does not illuminate. But 
doing good is not an obvious task, and one may sincerely 
mean good and do, much evil. Best intentions confer 
no infallibility, and benevolent activity may aggravate 
the very evil it seeks to remedy, may pauperize the poor, 
and exasperate opponents and cause division among 
friends. 
_ But, unless I am mistaken, the true office of Church 
and minister is not action, but influence. As a lamp 
silently sheds its light on all around, so has it to make 
manifest to all who come within its reach the great prin- 
ciples on which the kingdom of Heaven is founded. As 
salt, so is it to be a power, steadfastly and quietly working 
for the purification of the life which itself shares in. 

_ Let us look at the three relations of every minister 
and congregation,—first to the members themselves, 
secondly to town and neighborhood, thirdly to the nation 
and the world. It is not the business of the church to 
give alms to its own poor; and, if it attempts to do so as 
a church, it will probably do harm both to itself, by at- 
tracting undesirable and hypocritical adherents, and to 
those whom it tries to help. Its part is to inspire and in- 
crease the charity which prompts to all good endeavor, 
to engage its members to co-operate in every undertaking 
for the common welfare, and ‘‘in love of the brethren to be 
tenderly affectioned one to another.’’ If there be this, 
the rest will follow; and there will be no need of organizing 
sectarian charities, which are often mischievous and always 
doubtful. But these are scarcely ‘‘questions of the day,” 
and I do not wish to dogmatize as to the methods which 
each congregation may adopt for the discharge of its duties 
toward those of its own household of faith. 

What is the office of the church as respects the town or 
neighborhood in which it is situated? Is it no way re- 
sponsible for the good government of the place, for the 
purity of local elections, for the characters of the candi- 
dates for council? If the number of public-houses is 
excessive, and the drink traffic not duly controlled, and 
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vice is connived at, and street gambling, and those who 
live by it allowed with only a seeming of control; if the 
dwellings of the poor are unsanitary, and sewerage and 
lighting defective, and the river an open drain; if the 
poor law is inefficiently administered, and infectious dis- 
eases not checked, and adulteration of food not looked 
after and punished,—are these things and the like no 
concern of religious men as such? Is religion too holy 
and lofty to stoop to such low considerations as those of 
disease and dirt and corruption, and such-like vile and 
vulgar matters? 

I do not think there will be any difference of opinion 
among us as to the interest which religion has in these 
things, nor can we conceive of their being tolerated in a 
city of God. But, when we come to ask, Should minister 
and church take a direct and active part in the govern- 
ment of the city and its policy? we are confronted im- 
mediately with difficulties in dealing with the situation. 

We are agreed, or ought to be and must try to be, as 
to the desired end. It is for us divine service that we 
should do our part toward making the place we dwell in 
clean and sweet. Nor can we believe our cities less 
sacred than the camp of Israel, or that it was mere super- 
stition which dictated to the Hebrew lawgiver directions 
for personal cleanliness on the ground that ‘‘the Lord thy 
God walketh in the midst of the camp, therefore shall thy 
camp be holy, that he see no unclean thing in thee and 
turn away from thee.’ Yes, it is the right and the duty 
of the churches to preach, and insist upon it, that there 
shall be no filth and no vice tolerated where their influence 
can reach. 

But the means whereby to arrive at or approach 
nearer to this end are none so certain. We see from afar 
the city of God, ‘‘set on a hill”; but how to reach thereto, 
across swamps and rivers, hedges and walls, impediments 
natural and artificial, we do not see, or see indistinctly, 
and so come to be divided among ourselves. But “‘a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” A church 
can do nothing if it is not at one as to what it shall do. 
It cannot take action as a church, nor can the minister 
take action as minister and representative of his people, 
but only as a private citizen. 

So I conclude that in municipal matters, deeply as 
the church is concerned, its office is to give light whereby 
the evil may be made manifest, rather than on its own 
part to work for the removal of it. In the happy case 
where all are agreed, and have no doubt what should be 
done, by all means let them doit. But rarely or never is 
this the case; and, where it is not, how can the church 
work? Nay, we may go further, and ask whether as a 
church it will even know how to do the work it is agreed 
ought to be done. 

I know that the foul stream which flows through Leeds 
is an offence against God and man; but how it can be 
restored to its natural purity, and what are the difficulties 
in the way, neither my congregation nor myself can tell. 
It is not our business, and we must be content to denounce 
that which we are powerless to alter till we have won the 
attention of those in whose power it may lie. 

And still more difficult to deal with are the great ques- 
tions of national and international politics, every one of 
which has its religious aspect and cannot therefore be 
treated by us as indifferent. 

Tariff Reform, Old Age Pensions, the Claims of Trade 
Unions, the Feeding of Poor Children, State Education, 
and all the other subjects which interest and divide men 
to-day have to be considered not only from the politi- 
cian’s point of view who looks to what is expedient and 
what is possible of accomplishment, but judged also from 
the higher ground of what is right and accordant with 
divine law. If a congregation is unanimous in its sen- 
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tence, it is but little it can do,—pass a resolution, call a 
public meeting, I know not of anything more. But, if 
it is not of one mind,—as will most often be the case,— 
if widely and strenuously at variance as on great questions 
of peace and war, it is powerless. Individual members 
may take action on opposite sides, but this will only make 
the impotence of the body the more manifest. 

And the minister? Shall he in such case utter his sen- 
tence and deliver his soul and take what consequences 
may ensue? It seems indeed the nobler course; and, if 
any man be fully persuaded that the Word of God is 
committed to him, no other course is possible. But 
which of us is so bold? Which is not rather ready to 
admit that, strong as is his conviction, he yet may be mis- 
taken, and that others as true and discerning as himself 
who take the opposite view may beright? It seems noble 
to speak out at the risk of losing not.only favor, but even 
livelihood; and yet it may be something of secret pride 
which prompts a man to declare himself and his own 
opinion, as if he had the right to speak in the name of 
God. Minister and not master, it is his part to serve his 
people with the bread of life, not to pronounce judgment 
from which, if delivered from the pulpit, there can be no 
appeal; his part to call attention to those ‘‘weighter 
matters of the law,”’ which all allow and all so readily put 
aside when most they need to be applied,—‘ ‘justice and 
mercy and good faith,”’ forgiveness of injuries and pity 
and truth, matters which in time of national or industrial 
war it will often make men angry to be reminded of. In 
season and out of season,—when people willingly hear en- 
forced precepts which are not of present application, 
when they are possessed by passion of war or party, and 
are ready to turn and rend the preacher,—still must he 
bear witness for God and right. “Be it with the multitude 
or with the few, on behalf of workingmen or of employers, 
he must speak unwelcome truths and stand amid the surge 
of passion for impartial judgments. 

Finally,—for I must needs leave much unsaid,—I fain 
would say,—and leave to others to complete what is 
wanting and correct what is amiss,—this is, in my judg- 
ment, the office of the Church and its ministry, of each 
congregation and its minister, not to take active part in 
the world’s affairs, but to interfere perpetually on behalf 
of the kingdom of God. Church and State are indis- 
solubly united, quite independently of any establishment 
of a particular sect. Citizens compose our congregations, 
and members of the churches are an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our Parliament. There is no subordination of 
one to the other. As head and heart work together for a 
man’s conduct, so should religion and politics: as flesh 
and soul constitute the whole man, so should the human 
and divine each bear its part to make the nation. Flesh 
hasits rights and its uses, no less than soul, and, if the two 
are ever at war, yet do they ever work together and by 
co-operation attain the end of our being on earth. 

Does it seem a tame conclusion to a magniloquent ex- 
ordium? Have I begun by proclaiming war, and do I 
seem to end by pleading for peace? Not so, but ‘‘the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal.’ Not by loud 
speech and indignant remonstrance and excited protest 
shall we prevail, any more than by force of arms. Of our 
great Captain, who overcame the world by his prowess, 
it was said: ‘‘He shall not strive nor cry aloud, neither 
shall any one hear his voice in the streets.”’ ‘‘For I am 
meek and lowly,” he said. And a disciple lays it down 
that following his example, ‘‘The servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men.” 

These are the armor of the Church of God, these the 
weapons which it puts into ‘the hands of its ministers. 
Hitherto they have prevailed when the world’s arms have 
failed, and its defences been of no effect. And, if ministers 
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and congregations are true to their calling, if they ‘‘know 
what spirit they are of,’’ and clothe themselves with 
indomitable faith and invincible meekness, we shall yet 
prevail, and slowly, it may be almost imperceptibly, win 
the earth for God. For is it not written, ‘‘Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth’’?—The In- 
quirer. 


The Dream. 


The broad noon blazed athwart the street, 
Adown the vulgar way; 

I met myself that used to be 
In this unblest to-day. 


Pity for those who meet the dead, 
Avenging wrongs of yore; 

But Christ have pity on him who meets 
Himself that is no more, 


His face was as the morning star, 
His eyes were full of light; 

Singing he went—of holy songs 
That rest not day nor night, 


The same old visions of dead things 
Hung round him like a prayer; 
A pack of dreams was on his back 

And a halo in his hair. 


He wore his rags so well, so well, 
His step was angel-gay, 

As one whose clouds of glory trail 
About him day by day. 


I met him where the four roads meet 
Hard by the money mart; 

He turned and gazed into my eyes 
And pierced into my heart. 


a 


“So, fool, I know you well,’ I said, 
The words fell swift and hot. 

Sternly he spoke. “So, fool,’ he said, 
“So, fool, I know you not.” 


He passed, that self that is no more, 
Adown the drift of years; 
And left a silence on the street, 
A passion of vain tears. 
—Margaret Baillie-Saunders, 


Che Pulpit. 
“ A Glorious Church.” * 


BY REV. JOSEPH WOOD. 


That he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
a spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy with- 
out blemish.—Epn. v, 27. 

Owing to the poverty of human language, we often use 
the same word to describe two different things. A 
school, for instance, is a given building, and it is also 
the scholars and teachers who meet within its walls. 
An Oxford College is a beautiful Gothic structure, mel- 
_lowed by time and devoted to the pursuit of learning. 
But an Oxford College is also a body of men, tutors, 
graduates, and undergraduates, who are united in a 
common corporate life. The British House of Commons 
is a great palace of stone on the banks of the Thames: 
it is also an assembly of men chosen and summoned for 
the work of legislation. In like manner we use the word 
“Church” for two widely different things,—for the 
building in which a body of worshippers meet and for 
the worshippers themselves. Such buildings we call 
“consecrated.” But what is it consecrates them? 
Nothing else but the character, aims, ideals, and affec- 
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tions of the living souls to whom they give shelter. Is 
a given church-building a holy place? Yes, if a holy 
people be there: if not, it is so much stone and timber 
and mortar. The noblest dedication we can give to 
a church-building is to cleanse and exalt and set clearly 
before our minds the reason, use, and glory of the com- 
munity of souls we call a church. 

We may lay it down as an axiom in the philosophy of 
history, that every idea or institution which has retained 
a powerful hold on mankind through successive ages 
and centuries has somewhere in the heart of it, though 
it may be much disguised and maimed, some essential 
truth and some essential ministry for human needs. 

The church idea and the church institution have been 
for nearly two thousand years among the dominating 
forces of the Western world. The idea and the insti- 
tution have both been greatly abused. The Church 
has been sometimes a petty and trivial affair, at other 
times it has been lordly and arrogant. Men have used 
it as an instrument of tyranny; it has often stood squarely 
in the road of human progress; it has nursed dark su- 
perstitions, it has been guilty of the foulest crimes, 
which is only to say that it is an imperfect human insti- 
tution, and has taken on many of the manners and ideas 
of the successive ages through which it has passed. But 
that it has its roots deep in human nature and ministers 
to the hunger and thirst of the human heart is proved 
by the fact of its persistence. In spite of errors, crimes, 
shortcomings, failures, and superstitions the Church has 
still to be reckoned with. I know it is said the Church 
idea grows weaker and weaker in our age, and that it 
has no such hold on the hearts and minds, fears and 
affections, of the great mass of the people as it had in 
the past. We are warned on many hands that the 
palmy days of the Church are over. Superior people tell 
us that, while the churches filled a useful place in the 
earlier ages of social development, they are now played 
out. This feeling lately moved a celebrated Oxford 
professor to wind up a discussion in his class on the dif- 
ferent churches with the cynical remark, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
it does not matter a straw in which particular lunatic 
asylum you choose to immure yourselves!’’ It is so 
philosophical to sit at ease/and watch these enthusiasts 
tilting at their windmills! Even so grave an authority 
as Dr. Fairbairn assures the English public that the 
Church has lost its hold on the great masses of the work- 
ing-people at one end of the scale and on the cultured 
classes at the other end. If so, surely the chief fault is 
with the Church itself. I am convinced that the reason 
is not to be found in the widely alleged alienation of the 
masses or the classes from true religion. It is not re- 
ligion from which they are alienated, but ecclesiasticism, 
professionalism, clericalism, dogmatism, an exploded 
theology, a presentation of religion that has no bearing on 
real life, the association of religion with decaying super- 
stitions or with a sickly pietism from which manliness 
revolts, or with a narrow and poverty-stricken idea of 
human welfare and human society. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
tells us that the Church exists to-day chiefly as a social 
centre and as a reputed safeguard of social order. Cer- 
tainly there never was a time in the history of Christen- 
dom when so many of the thoughtful, the sincere, the good, 
and the true stood outside the churches. One of the most 
startling signs of our day is the presence in our midst in 
increasing numbers of high-minded men who have broken 
their connection with organized Christianity. Of course 
it has always been true that large portions of the com- 
munity have been indifferent toChristianity,—the thought- 
less, frivolous, worldly, ignorant, and selfish, But to-day 
we see ‘quite another class holding aloof,—sober, kindly, 
cultured, earnest, sympathetic, public-spirited men and 
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women,—who, while they have not formally rejected 
religion, have nor part nor lot in its organized expression. 
Dr. Bruce, a distinguished divinity professor in the 
Presbyterian Church, writes, ‘‘I am disposed to think 
that a great and steadily increasing portion of the moral 
worth of society lies outside the Church, separated from 
it, not by godlessness, but rather by exceptionally intense 
moral earnestness.’”’ Many of the leaders in art and 
science, many of the guides and pioneers in moral and 
social reform, are men who rarely if ever join in public 
worship, and, if they support the Church, support it only 
as a philanthropic agency or a superior kind of gendarme! 

If this were the time and place, it would be profit- 
able to examine the cause and reason of this withdrawal 
from the Church on the part of some of the finest spirits 
of the age. For one thing I am sure it is partly due to 
the fact that the Church has lagged behind the best knowl- 
edge and failed to find room for the intellectual march 
of the time. For another thing the Church has been less 
widely humanitarian than many so-called secular move- 
ments, and, lastly, it has been more»concerned about 
dogma than life. So long as the Church stands apart 
from whole provinces of human life, so long as the Church 
is too timid to claim the world with all its interests and 
activities for God, so long as the Church is afraid of ad- 
vancing knowledge and the work of criticism, so long will 
an increasing number of the best men find its atmosphere 
uncongenial. Thank God! our eyes see the dawning of 
a better day; nor need we fear that the estrangement of 
noble hearts from the Church will be anything but a tem- 
porary and passing phase of experience. 

Thousands of these “outlanders’’,are Christians in fact, 
only waiting for the Church to assume a form and take 
on a breadth which will permit them to enter. 

We need not think that good men will for long cease to 
gather themselves into associated life for the greatest and 
deepest things the heart cares about. That associated 
life may not take on the form of any of our present church 
organizations; but a church of some kind, that under 
some other name perhaps, shall still be a Church, is a 
fundamental necessity of human nature. It is a notable 
saying of Herbert Spencer’s that nature never leaves her 


great lines of development; and he goes on to add that . 


human nature having developed along the line of belief 
in God, it is as foolish to suppose that men and women 
will for long leave that line as it would be to suppose that 
nature will some day abjure gravitation. So it is with 
the Church. The Church is not going to die away: you 
might as well think that the family will die away. For 
the Church has a basis broad as humanity. It is founded 
deep in human nature’s need of fellowship and associa- 
tion. Men will not be alone in any of the great interests 
of life. The like seek each other out that in companion- 
ship they may strengthen each other’s purpose and kindle 
each other’s zeal. They know that in union they cau do 
far more for the cause at heart than in solitude. Lovers 
of art come together and organize themselves into art 
societies to get a way for the beautiful among men. 
Friends of science unite to promote research and scientific 
studies. Men and women interested in social reforms 
join hands to find stimulus and encouragement. When- 
ever men have interests in common which they can at- 
tain better by common action than by solitary, inde- 
pendent effort, they organize. And so long as men care 
for the great, deep things of God and righteousness, love 
and conscience and human welfare, so long will they 
organize for their promotion, that is, form themselves 
into churches. 

Human nature needs the ministry of religion as much 
to-day as ever. A guilty conscience makes a coward of a 
man in the present as in the past. Trouble belongs to 
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our nature; so much of the music of life is in a minor 
key. In its essential features human life remains un- 
changed. Sorrow in the twentieth century is the same 
as it was at Hebron when ‘‘Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah and to weep for her.” The pressure*of life with its 
harassing cares is as heavy now as when the Psalmist 
cried, ‘‘Oh that I had wings like a dove, then would I 
flee away and be at rest.” The prayer of Moses—''I 
beseech thee show me thy glory’’—is humanity’s prayer 
in all ages, for we faint if we know not that God is good. 
The apostle who said, ‘‘O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death,” expressed 
a sense of sin and weakness which sensitive hearts feel 
to-day. When we have lowered into the earth the life- 
less form of some one we love, we look through blinding 
tears into the open grave, and ask with Job, ‘‘If a man 
die, shall he live again?’ Moreover there are always 
men moved by the wonder of the mighty sum of things 
who ask: ‘‘What manner of being is the Soul of all we 
see? What is his purpose and method of working? What 
is the soul of man? Whither? Whence?” We are 
haunted by a God-consciousness from which we cannot 
escape; the shadow of eternity is upon us; ‘‘bright shoots 
of immortality” stir in our heart and flesh. Men need 
the Church to-day as ever, understanding by the Church 
not any sect, denomination, local institution, hierarchy, or 
polity, but that community of good men whose minds 
are set on righteousness and peace, and which exists 
wherever two or three are gathered together in the name 
which is above every name. The Church of the living 
God has come to stay, even as the planets their appointed 
time. Let us never think that in these last times we are 
to witness the death and burial of the Church. Many 
things associated with the Church will go,—creeds, 
liturgies, rituals, priestly claims,—ten thousand tons of 
church trappings may be shrivelled in the fires of criti- 
cism; but the Church of the living God is as the everlast- 
ing hills. For the Church is not primarily an institu- 
tion, but a fellowship, a communion, human and divine, 
—an idea, a power which makes of no worth the efforts of 
men who would whistle it down the wind. Our systems 
of theological thought may pass away; but the Church, 
the inspired and majestic fellowship of the human race 
in furthering human welfare, shall never pass away. 
So long as the Church is true to its mission, no human 
hands can ding it down; for within and behind all its 
weakness there is the power and the presence of God. 

What is a church? There are many answers, many 
definitions. To-day let us content ourselves with one 
of the simplest on record. ‘‘The church,” says Mr. M. 
Arnold, ‘‘is a society for promoting goodness.’ That is 
a definition a child can understand. Like a great many 
simple sayings it is very elastic, and on examination will 
be found to cover nearly the whole idea of a church. 

1. It is a society; that is, a living body, an organiza- 
tion made up of many parts knit together for common 
purposes by common affections and a common spirit. 
It is not an audience which meets in a certain building 
and disperses, and there is an end of it. It is not a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, but a society, bound together 
by all sorts of ligaments, thrilling with a nervous system 
which runs through all its parts, animated by a 
common life, so that, if one member suffers, all the mem- 
bers suffer, and, if one rejoices, all join in the music. 
What we suffer from in our liberal churches is a feeble 
sense of corporate life, a lack of cohesion, a far too loose 
attachment to each other. There is too little of the 
victorious movement of an organized body. We have 
carried individualism to an extreme. Our association is 
too much like that of a Ring-rat. A Ring-ratisa nest ofrats © 
whose tails have got inextricably intertwined, and who 
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are thus forced into a sort of union, but a union which 
ultimately means their death. 

It is the trivial things unite us rather than the great 
ones. Our liberal churches have a great history behind 
them; they have a noble faith, the noblest faith that ever 
exalted the human heart, to sustain them in the present; 
they have bright hopes and saintly memories to cheer 
them onward,—in a word, they have all the elements 
of a living community. But somehow they lack fusion. 
We have to grasp the idea that a congregation of worship- 
pers is something more than an audience and a collection 
of individuals. It is a genuine being, a new organism, 
a body, a society with its own qualities and powers. 

It is a conception perhaps a little difficult to realize, 
yet it is being made familiar by our new sociology, which 
bids us think of human society as a whole, a Titanic 
being, his brow furrowed with thoughts and passions, his 
heart beating with love which renews itself eternally, 
with dark hatreds, too, which mark his weary steps with 
blood,—a mighty collective existence, a being having a 
life of its own which is something more than an aggre- 
gation of the units of which it is made up. The Church 
is such a being. It needs some power of imagination, 
some poetic vision to conceive the Church as an organ- 
ism with its own life, powers, and obligations; but it is an 
idea which is of the very essence of the Church. Paul’s 
graphic parable of the body and its members gives it 
shape and expression. We belong to one another. It is 
not church life to meet together once a week to hear a 
more or less eloquent discourse; it is not church life or 
membership to take a sitting or pay a subscription. By 
sympathy and fellowship we are to be helpers and en- 
couragers of each other’s excellence, we are to be as- 
sociated for a great common purpose, namely, to build 
on earth the new city of God. Our fellowship with one 
another is to be more vital and manifest than it often is. 
The man who prays with me, who chants the Te Deum 
with me, who holds the same clear purpose and the same 
sweet affections at heart, ought to be my neighbor in a 
very special sense. A common affection for Garibaldi 
made all his followers friends and brothers, so that the 
red shirt was at once the way to man’s heart unknown 
before, and opened his doors with a welcome. Devotion 
to a great cause, discipleship of a great master, admiring 
love for a great ideal, ought to be a bond of union between 
men far stronger than anything on earth except the 
family tie. No man knows his own need until he feels 
the need of his brother’s help and sympathy. Spiritual 
life is no mere individual matter, but a movement of 
many souls, a movement that knits men together and 
spreads by sympathy, and gathers heart by gathering 
mass, and has its being in companionship. Much more 
is this true of religious activity: it needs the co-operation 
of many energies, pledged one and all to loyal comrade- 
ship, bound into the powerful unity of a single organic 
frame, a body of faithful men set upon fulfilling righteous- 
ness, a society for promoting goodness, throbbing with 
the passion and fervor of a multitudinous life. The 
Church is a society. 

2. It is a society with a very definite object,—the 
promotion of goodness. _In religion the first thing is 
goodness, the second is goodness, the third is goodness. 
A church that does not. crown goodness as lord of all, 
that does not welcome goodness, however humbly clad, 
or in whatever guise and under whatever creed, may have 
many other admirable features: it may have art and 
culture, and pillared temples and storied windows, and 
famous scholars and a stirring history and social prestige 
and?an overflowing exchequer, but it is smitten with de- 
cay. Nay, in these days when the Church is busy with 
so many activities of a secondary nature, it seems nec- 
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essary to say, and to emphasize the saying of it, that the 
Church does not exist in the first instance to promote 
philanthropic agencies nor sanitary reforms, nor technical 
education, nor athletic sports, nor recreation clubs, nor 
penny banks, but to promote goodness, and that in very 
distinctive ways. These secondary things are to be 
welcomed and attended to as also promoting goodness, 
only all these things can be as well and sometimes better 
carried on by other organizations. The peculiar mission 
of the Church is the promotion of goodness by more 
radical, more spiritual, and more lasting methods. 

(1.) First by the cultivation of reverence, the noble 
faculty of admiration and love for that which is above us, 
the noble faculty of humility before a greater and a 
diviner than ourselves, the noble faculty of obedience 
to our best ideals. The Church gives the chiefest place 
in all its activities to worship; that is, the uplift and up- 
look of the soul toward that which is more beautiful than 
eatth can show,—that ever-elusive ideal which haunts 
us and which we have not grasped as yet, but which, ever 
following, leads upward to the shining table-lands of the 
better and the best. Worship is reverence, and rever- 
ence is worship. When worship is eliminated from life, 
society has lost its soul: when reverence is no more, 
mediocrity seals us with its curse. No character can 
attain any lofty degree of excellence in which reverence 
is wanting. The greater a man becomes in mind and 
heart, the more the wonder, the glory, the beauty, the 
sorrow, the turmoil, the order, the depth and range of 
things fills him with reverence: the more completely a 
man lives, the more largely alive he is in every part of 
him, in brain and heart and hands, the better will he 
apprehend the magnitude of life and stand in reverence 
before the Power and Wisdom that governs it. The 
mere aiateur in living, the man whose thoughts are of 
himself and whose outlook and sympathies are limited 
by what he calls his own .interests, never realizes the 
grandeur of life, its infinitude and its possibilities, so 
that the faculties of wonder, admiration, and awe are 
but feebly developed. 

Yet this is not the finest flower of reverence. The man’s 
best reverence is not for power, greatness, beauty, cloud- 
encompassed mysteries: it is for goodness. He who 
does not admire and love,—that is, reverence, goodness,— 
has yet to learn the a, b, c, of religion. The most hateful 
damnable spirit of our times is the cynical spirit, the 
spirit that admires nothing, that professes to find some- 
thing selfish in every gift, something mean in every hero- 
ism. To love and admire the good is a great step upward. 
In man, in God, in Christ, in angels made perfect, there is 
nothing great but goodness. All beauty of soul, all glory 
of aspiration, all elevation of spirit, all nobility of character 
isin yielding to that attractive influence. TheChurchthat 
cultivates reverence for goodness is a glorious church. 

(II.) The Church promotes goodness by seeking to 
base character on eternal and impregnable moral prin- 
ciples. It magnifies the words ‘‘duty,’’ ‘‘conscience,” 
“honest,” “truthful,” ‘‘just,’ ‘“‘upright,” ‘‘unselfish.” 
It writes them in letters of fire. It weaves them into the 
stuff and substance of human life and human society. 
The Church puts a check on all the slimy and reptile 
things of life and literature, holds legislation up to the 
measures of equity, forces down envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, weeps when men and nations go 
to war, declares in a voice of thunder that just and right- 
eous ends can only be furthered by just and righteous 
means, that no question of expediency, no consideration 
of profit, can ever set aside the fundamental moralities 
of the New Testament. The Church pleads for the 
supremacy of conscience. She makes much of the simple 
virtues, simple fidelities, simple generosities, that are the 
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root qualities of manhood. ‘The Church glorifies charac- 
ter. It scorns the notion that a man can be made happy 
by simply being made rich, while he is rotten in heart, 
ragged in morals, merciless in his dealings with men, 
selfish in his activities. Tell me not until the courses of 
nature have gone backward, until God is foresworn, 
until the world itself is turned bottom side up, that 
such a man is to be envied on account of happiness. Envy 
the shark and the vulture rather than sucha man. But 
the man that has simplicity, honesty, truth, and a loving 
heart, a man that has purity and kindness, who knows 
how to be merciful and magnanimous, whether he be rich 
or poor,—that man carries the kingdom of happiness 
within him. So speaks the Master who lays all the stress 
on doing the will of the Father who is in heaven. He 
heightened and deepened to an incredible degree all 
the obligations of morality. He insisted vehemently on 
right-doing as the one condition of heavenly favor. ‘‘Not 
every one that saith Lord! Lord!” It is the humble 
doer of righteousness who stands approved. Every good 
deed is an act of adoration. It is thepure, true, loving 
life which is the divinest of all liturgies. 

!\(III.) The Church promotes goodness by fostering, 
enriching, and enlarging the sympathies. It stands for 
humanity: it excludes no outcast, no sinner, no broken- 
down wretch from its fellowship. The Church is the 
sacrament of man. It is not a selection out of humanity: 
in its idea it is humanity. It has sympathy for the far 
off as well as the near, for the vicious as well as the virtu- 
ous, for the fallen as well as the upright. No sorrow is 
there which men know that does not bring the Church to 
its comfort and relief, no fear which men fear that the 
Church does not seek to lighten, no bitter experience of the 
heart the Church does not soothe and heal. The human 
face, as Blake says, is the human face divine, and the 
human soul is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Is there a 
poverty-stricken soul shut up within the walls of its own 
selfishness? To that soul the sympathy of the Church 
goes out. It is the mission of the Church to spread in 
wider and stronger pulses the range of sympathy till the 
whole human race is sacredly loved. Drink-debased, 
vice-defeatured, pride-puffed, wealth-swollen, vanity- 
smeared, cruelty-cased, though men be, the Master will 
have us regard them still as brethren. There is no rough- 
hewn semblance of humanity but he will have us feel for 
and reverence. In that feeling we become one with Christ. 
To realize the infinite sympathy, that is to be a Christian. 
All the baser elements of the world, greed and wealth, luxu- 
rious life, selfish craving, pride, meanness, cruelty, cove- 
tousness, the hundred things which degrade humanity, 
—all these perish in the heart filled with the passion of 
sympathy. To be perfect in love as the Father in heaven 
is perfect, what an illimitable ideal is that! Sympathy 
is the ministry of gentleness, pity, uplifting, and help, 
the giving ourselves away in loving kindness, the effart 
to lessen the burden and pain which men carry. It is 
the test by which we are finally judged. No assent to 
doctrine, no observance of rite, no progressiveness of 
thought will then avail. The question will then be not of 
belief nor unbelief, neither of faith nor scepticism, but of 
the cup of cold water to one of these little ones. Nothing 
matters eternally but the great commandment of love. 
It is hard to learn the lesson; but how glorious is the 
Church which, with a divine husbandry, can bring forth 
out of the dry ground of once selfish, careless, hearts like 
ours the fair blossoms of sympathy. 

Do not think that in thus speaking of the Church I 
am using the word in any mystic or merely ecclesiastical 
sense. The Church which would have the great mis- 
sion of which I have been speaking consists of the whole 
body of men and women who love and trust and pray 
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and reverence. But the Church, even among us, is too 
often the minister’s Church. Oh friends, you are all 
ministers in this glorious Church of which I have been 
dreaming. It is you, you large-hearted disciples of 
Christ, you loving, energetic, holy-minded men and 
women, who have the true apostolical succession. In 
the Church which exists for one thing only,—namely, 
the promotion of goodness,—in the Church which cul- 
tivates reverence, admiration, love; which grounds char- 
acter, deep and strong, in the everlasting things of right- 
eousness, which enlarges and widens the range of sym- 
pathy until the divine in us sees the divine in all men and 
takes all sorrow and pain under the wings of an infinite 
compassion,—in that glorious Church all God’s faithful 
sons are priests having sacred functions. 

May the churches represented here. to-day have their part 
in that glorious Church of God, the Church of Humanity 
in which reverence, character, sympathy, hold the fore- 
most place. Ido not think lightly of intellectual endow- 
ments: I mean not to disparage right theologizing nor 
the pioneer work which is laid upon us. Far be it from 
me to cast any slur on the thorough, wholesome, and 
much-needed criticism to which we have submitted 
ancient creeds and documents. But, inour zeal for these 
things, are we not sometimes in danger of losing sight 
of the yet more important things of reverence, character, 
sympathy? For what do our liberal churches exist? Let 
us not be driven from our confidence that in reverence, 
character, and sympathy we have a gospel to preach for 
all the world, a gospel resting not on creeds and docu- 
ments, but on right reason, on spiritual experience, on 
humanity’s needs and God’s promise of light and love, 
of truth and peace. All our critical controversial work 
is simply that we may break the shackles from this im- 
prisoned gospel,—shackles of dogma and superstitution, 
—that it may live and be glorified. Working in chains, 
it does much for mankind; how much more, a thousand 
times more, will it accomplish when the chains are re- 
moved and its energies are unimpeded by cramping 
creeds and choking sacerdotalism! Of all churches in the 
world our churches exist for one thing only,—the promo- 
tion of goodness, of that goodness which is reverence, 
character, sympathy. 

Finally I plead specially that we should cultivate the 
spirit we are in special danger of neglecting,—the spirit 
of reverence. Character we have not failed to magnify, 
and without boasting we may claim to have broadened 
the scope of sympathy. Is not lack of reverence one of 
our weaknesses? Will it not be well for us as individuals, 
well for us as churches, to put more stress on the culture 
of reverence >—reverence for the little child; reverence 
for the womanly in woman and for the manly in man; 
reverence for all high, brave, heroic endeavor; rever- 
ence for the Christ-like soul; reverence for the grandeur 
and scope of human life and story, and for its progress 
from age to age; reverence for the majesty of law re- 
vealed in the order of creation, for the glory of the heavens, 
the beauty of the earth; rising up finally on the wings 
of aspiration into the presence of that Adorable Perfec- 
tion, the eternal and unchangeable realization of all that 
you and I and the whole human family in our purest and 
noblest moments have ever dreamed concerning the true, 
the beautiful, the good, and there uniting with saints and 
angels and the spirits of just men made perfect, in that 
song which is the very music of the spheres, ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was and is, and is to 
come.” 

Could a church be found faithful to this conception, 
how would men and women and little children flock into 
it, saying, ‘‘Where thou dwellest, we will dwell: your 
God shall be our God, and your people our people”! 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Four-leaf Clover. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love you know, 
And God put another in for luck,— 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong,—and so,— 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—Ella Higginson, 


The Sophists Then and Now. 


The reader of Good News knows that I have spent the 
winter in Washington. I speak of him modestly in the 
singular number, but it is possible that he has compan- 
ions. On my way home I fell in with a daily newspaper 
which I do not often see, and naturally looked for its 
account of the proceedings in the national Senate on 
Monday. ‘The narrative had the rather painful heading 
in large letters, ‘‘Senate spent day doing nothing.” 

This reminds me of the criticism which the Athenian 
' sophists used to pass upon the leaders of Athens. In 
the Greek civilization the sophists were people whose 
business it was to know everything, and they did know 
everything—or thought they did. From day to day 
they gave the last information and instruction to the 
people of Athens. What is interesting now is the re- 
flection that not one word of the daily information which 
they thus gave the world has worked its way into litera- 
‘ture or history. We are told in general, on good author- 
ity, that this sophist ‘‘proceeds to teach, not that he has 
any real notion of what he is teaching, but he names this 
honorable and that dishonorable, or good or evil, or 
just or unjust,—all in accordance with the tastes and 
tempers of the great brute when he has learned the mean- 
ing of his inarticulate grunts.” 

The “‘great brute” is the submerged rabble of Athens. 
Now, when such a critic says that the Senate ‘‘spent the 
day in doing nothing,” what does he mean? ‘The official 
record will tell us. 

Observe that this day’s session of the Senate is at the 
very end of a historic and instructive debate which has 
occupied the considerable part of two months on a sub- 
ject of vast importance. The Hepburn Rate Bill from 
the House having been introduced into the Senate has 
been studied with the greatest care by more than eighty 
gentlemen whose business it is to study it. These gentle- 
men represent forty-five States, where the industries are 
curiously varied and their most important needs of rail- 
way legislation differ or seem to differ widely from each 
other. As is their duty, these gentlemen examine the 
details of this bill with great care, and many of them 
submit to the Senate the most important conclusions 
at which they have arrived. Thus there develop in the 
course of two or three months’ study and debate a great 
number of amendments to the several articles of the 
original bill. It must be remembered that the bill is 
not a short-metre injunction, like ‘‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness” in the Ten Commandments. 
covers hundreds of topics which are connected with 
the moving from place to place, in America, of men, of 


cattle, or of things. 
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At last the serious and instructive débate draws near 
a close. And this Senate, composed of nearly ninety 
men, whose business it is to attend to it, is to resolve all 
these suggestions into one statute, which is to affect hun- 
dreds of millions of people before a generation has gone 
by. These men agree, by consent almost unanimous, 
that the remaining days of their discussion shall be de- 
voted to the several amendments which have been pro- 
posed by different individuals. Each of these individ- 
uals has as good a right as every other one to offer his 
suggestion in his form. 

Let the reader observe that the original bill, with more 
than fifty of such amendments, makes by this time a 
considerable volume,—a volume quite as large, for in- 
stance, as the slang dictionary or as Joe Miller. 

One of the days which each of these Senators would 
call critical arrives. These several ‘‘amendments”’ are 
taken up in their order one by one. Each is explained 
by the Senator who proposed it. Each is compared— 
conversationally, if you please—with other amendments 
and with the changes which have already been made 
in the original bill. If I should give to any gentleman 
or lady on my staff the duty of combining and comparing 
such a mass of suggestion and information, and if at the 
end of a fortnight he brought me a comprehensive and 
intelligible digest of the whole, I should praise him for 
his alacrity. 

On the particular Monday of which we are speaking, 
seventy or eighty members of the Senate did engage in 
this work. Just so far they advanced the business of 
the last two months and prepared for the final decision. 
It is of such a day as this that the sophist of to-day, in 
his largest type, makes the announcement that the Senate 
did nothing. 

The illustration I have chosen of the way in which 
one-half the writers for the press in America try to lead 
public opinion is but one illustration of a sort of reckless- 
ness in to-day’s life which corresponds exactly with the 
recklessness of the sophists of Athens. The real con- 
ductors of American journalism ought to see that such 
recklessness sacrifices the power which the press deserves 
and might retain over public opinion. 

EDWARD Ey. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Seek God in those hours which have appeared to you so 
empty, and they will become full to you; for he will him- 
self sustain you in them.—-/énélon. 


ss 


If any one shall say unto thee that thou knowest noth- 
ing, and notwithstanding thou must not be vexed, then 
know thou that thou hast begun thy work.—E pictetus. 


a 


It is so that we must come to the sense of the deepness 
of the blessing of the life we live. Go into the heart of 
it, at whatever labor and pain; enter mightily into its 
duties; watch not for its shadow alone, as complainers do, 
but most of all for its light.—Robert Collyer. 

a 

Morning and evening in prayer I will strive to feel God, 
and the whole day through I will be glad in him, and 
every pleasure I will say to myself is from him. So 
through faith I will see the hand of God above me, and I 
will see it often, and get used to the sight, so that, when 
it shuts upon my soul to withdraw it from the world, I 
shall not be afraid, but glad.—Ewuthanasy. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO RECENT 
Criticism. By James Orr, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: Scribner’s—The object of the Bross 
Foundation, in charge of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, is to bring out books in illustra- 
tion and demonstration of the divine au- 
thority of the Christian Scriptures and the 
Christian religion. Two sets of lectures 
have been given, one by ex-President Pat- 
ton of Princeton, on Obligatory Morality 
(to be published), and one by Prof. Marcus 
Dods of Edinburgh on The Bible: Its 
Origin and Nature (published). In every 
decade also a prize is offered for what the 
committee considers the best book on any 
topic proper to the Foundation. The pres- 
ent volume was awarded the prize ($6,000) 
by a committee consisting of Profs. Ladd 
of Yale, Ormond of Princeton, and Wright 
of Oberlin. As Dr. Orr traverses almost the 
whole field of Old Testament criticism, a full 
notice of his book would make a large vol- 
ume. Such a notice, however, is not nec- 
essary: it will be sufficient to point out his 
method. This consists largely in taking 
the critical positions, one by one, and en- 
deavoring to show that it is possible to set 
aside every one of them; that is, to explain 
all Old Testament phenomena in accord- 
ance with the traditional theory. By this 
sort of isolated treatment, and by substi- 
tuting possibility for probability, almost 
anything can be proved (that the sun goes 
round the earth, for example), The dis- 
cussion shows a complete absence of the 
historical sense. To a writer who sees no 
difference in the fundamental points of 
view and tones of the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis it is difficult to make any 
reply. And this sort of color-blindness 
runs through the book. Dr. Orr is convinced 
that there is no lack of unity between the 
cultic scheme of Deuteronomy and that of 
Leviticus and Numbers. If he can find 
a law common to both, he imagines that he 
has disposed of the critics: in truth he mis- 
represents the critics, not intentionally, 
but simply because he is incapable of com- 
prehending the historical method of in- 
quiry. He finds from cuneiform inscrip- 
tions that Belshazzar (in the book of Dan- 
iel), whose existence some critics once 
denied, was the son of the king and was 
actually killed, and he thence leaps to the 
conclusion that the book is a record of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s time. He does not perceive 
that the rdle ascribed to the Chaldeans, the 
importance assigned to fasting, the devel- 
oped angelology, and the apocalyptic struct- 
ure are impossible for that time. He is 
submerged in details, and never rises to a 
broad view of the history of ideas. He 
discovers differences of opinion among critics 
(and in fact critics are human and make 
many mistakes), and does not discover that 
criticism, nevertheless, goes its way slowly 
and surely. In his eagerness to prove sta- 
tistical unity he destroys the organic life of 
the Old Testament, It is a pity that his 
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industry and ability are so misdirected. 
His volume is an encyclopedia of references, 
but does not add to our knowledge of Bib- 
lical thought. 


FENWICK’S CAREER. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This story lacks the variety of The 
Marriage of William Ashe; butit is more con- 
sistent with itself, and with great skill and 
power brings into view the fortunes of a few 
people. A young painter, a genius without 
experience and without many friends, leaves 
the cottage in which he had begun life with 
the woman whom he loved, and who now, 
with her only child, a little girl, is left to 
wait until he can win fame and fortune 
sufficient to justify their removal to the 
city. He goes to London, where his genius 
attracts attention, and he finds friends in 
Lord Findon and his daughter, Eugénie 
de Pastourelles. The lord is a somewhat 
whimsical patron of art, while his daughter, 
unhappily married to a man who lives on the 
Continent, has both a passion for art and 
knowledge of its principles. Under the 
patronage of the lord and the sympathetic 
companionship of the lady, Fenwick’s genius 
unfolds, and it soon appears probable that he 
will have the world at his feet. At first, 
in his diffidence and uncertainty concerning 
his future, he says nothing about the wife and 
daughter whom he hopes to bring to London 
as soon as a few commissions have made it 
safe. But, once suppressing the fact of their 
existence, it never becomes easy to speak of 
it. Increasing fame and a handsome check 
prepare him to send for his wife; and, just 
as he is spending money to give his wife and 
child a welcome surprise when they arrive, 
his wife, pricked with jealousy and suspicion, 
comes unexpectedly to his studio, finds there 
a picture of Madame de Pastourelles, from 
which in her wrath she obliterates the face, 
leaves evidences of her desertion, and then 
disappears. In this way our principal char- 
acters are introduced. ‘Then follow twelve 
years in which effects follow causes, and the 
consequences of the ignorance or errors of 
these people declare themselves. It is not 
fair to tell the story; but it may be commented 
upon with the assurance that with masterly 
power and precision Mrs. Ward has shaped 
the changing characters of her personages, so 
that the story grows out of the essential 
facts and the necessary laws of life. What- 
ever Mrs. Ward may have intended, Madame 
de Pastourelles is the central figure, whose 
large heart and disciplined mind give mean- 
ing and charm to the successive events of the 
narrative. Phoebe Fenwick, wherever she 
appears in the story, gives scarcely more 
than a hint of future possibilities. We have 
not cared to compare the novel with the 
story of Romney, the painter, and have not 
been haunted, as the present writer was, in 
The Marriage of Wilkam Ashe, with the 
resemblances to the work of other authors. 
The striking coincidences between that other 
novel and The Prime Minister, by Trollope, 
were many and puzzling. It is evident that 
Mrs. Ward has long since determined to 
take what belongs to her wherever she finds 
it. The public may at first object to the 
process, but in time will be reconciled to it, 
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because that which she borrows furnishes 
a frame-work on which she displays some 
of the finest fabrics woven on a literary loom 
by anybody in this generation. 


LITTLE SISTER OF Destiny. By Gelett 
Burgess. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—If Gelett Burgess had never 
written before, this book would make him a 
candidate for popular favor and literary 
fame. The heroine of the story, who has 
millions on her bank account and romance in 
her heart, sets out at the age of twenty- 
three to see life for herself in the city of New 
York, and to assist in bringing the romantic 
dreams and longings of young men and 
women to.a-happy conclusion. She uses her 
money for this purpose without stint, and 
accomplished wonders. Of course in real 
life it would be impossible for things to hap- 
pen as they do under her magic touch, for 
the course of true love never did run so 
smooth that a single helping hand would re- 
move all obstacles. But, delightfully impos- 
sible as the sketches are, the spirit of it all is 
irresistibly charming. Of course she who 
essays the part of a good angel to youthful 
lovers gets caught in her own devices, and, 
through the sacrifice of some of her millions, 
comes to her own at last. Under these light 
sketches there is a very serious purpose no- 
where obtruded, and a valuable moral 
nowhere stated, which might be taken to 
heart by those who are blessed with abun- 
dant wealth and bored to distraction by the 
uses of it. The gentle humor, the kindly 
feeling, and the delightful absurdity of it all 
are charming. 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION. By J. Brierley, 
B.A. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.40. 
All readers of the Christian Life of London 
have become familiar with the weekly ar- 
ticles signed J. B., and those who were in 
sympathy with the writer have found him 
to be a man of wide sympathies, gentle 
spirit, and keen insight into the essentials 
of religious thought and conduct. Many 
of his articles are published in this new 
book. J. Brierley is a retired Congrega- 
tional minister, who has certainly added 
much to the influences which increase char- 
ity and tend toward sanity and sympathy 
in the affairs of the religious life. He writes 
like a man who is now at leisure, free from 
the compulsions of official duty and at lib- 
erty each week to survey and report upon 
some portion of that vast realm of which 
“the eternal religion is the portal.” It is 
a book that tends to edification, to the build- 
ing up of right thought, good purposes, 
and sentiments, which, set free from preju- 
dice and superstition, are ready to become 
living stones in the growing temple of human 
life. The feather weight paper used in this 
and many other English books makes the 
handling of them a pleasure. 


THE Evasion. By Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
ingham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 —No reader can fail to note the ad- 
vance in art and in real grasp of life indi- 
cated by Miss Frothingham’s second novel. 
It is not only absorbingly interesting ‘as a 
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love-story, but it is an admirable social 
study, doing well what many have longed to 
do and failed in doing, and developing char- 
acters and situations with a skill that places 
her high in the ranks of those who write 
literature well worth the writing, from what- 
ever point of view it is examined. The 
dramatic vividness of suggestion is not more 
enjoyable than the fine restraint in her char- 
acter portraiture. These are real people, 
human to the finger tips, in their virtues as 
in their vices, and not one but has the natural 
defects of his qualities. This is a book which 
may or may not become immediately popular 
in the circles outside Miss Frothingham’s 
present admirers, but it is surely one that 
will grow in estimation and favor, one that 
will be spoken of from friend to friend and 
run no risk of submergence in the tide of 
new fiction. 


SANDPEEP. By Sara E. Boggs. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Sandpeep is 
an original heroine, the more original that 
the author somehow contrives to tell her 
story in the first person and yet retain its 
simplicity and untutored charm, Her natu- 
ral disadvantages at coming into contact 
with city culture after knowing only the fisher 
folk of the North-eastern Maine coast are not 
underestimated nor ignored; but the way 
these are overcome, the exciting adventures 
which bring her into prominence, and the 


truly dramatic events of the ending show also: 


the same Sandpeep, consistently indicated 
from first to last. Her unconsciousness is 
perfectly natural, and in reading her story 
one has never the feeling, generally to be 
expected in such books, that the author is 
peeping over the heroine’s shoulder to watch 
the effect. The contrast between the early 
life on this part of the Maine coast and the 
new régime brought by invading city folk 
is interesting in itself. 


THEIR HusBANDs’ WIvEs. Harper’s Nov- 
elettes. Edited by W. D. Howells and H. M. 
Alden. New York:. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.—If married people know anything, it is 
that the traditional word after the marriage 
ceremony has been pronounced—‘ And they 
lived happy forever after’’—is all nonsense. 
By marriage happiness may be born or even 
thrust upon one; but its genuine glory, the 
achievement of happiness, must come later. 
These are all stories of such achievement, 
therefore infinitely more true to experience 
than budding romances. It is Eve’s story 
repeated. She loses the Garden, but she 
finds Adam, perhaps through the cumbering 
vexations of every day friction, as in the 
story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, or in the 
modern analysis of the eternal principles 
that one must lose his life to save it, as in 
“Life’s Accolade,’’ by Abby Meguire Roach; 
or in spite of all the relations that must be 
newly accepted, or under the new conditions 
that have arisen with the appearance of 
woman in his down-town world. These are 
good stories, not merely wholesome and sug- 
gestive, but interesting. 


Lapy Battmore. By Owen Wister, 
New York. The MacmillanCompany. $1.50. 
The love-story of Mr. Wister’s new book 
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has interesting turns and windings, but even 
so it is subordinated to the interest the reader 
takes in the picture of King’s Port and King’s 
Port society. By the Civil War the town 
lost all material prosperity, but not its pre- 
cious privacy nor its inherited principles nor 
its pride of the past. It is far from the land 
where the reporter blooms, as Mr. Wister 
puts it, and its resident families have dis- 
cussed each other so thoroughly for years 
that everything is known and the advent of a 
stranger is a social boon. ‘This is the land 
for romance, and Mr. Wister has improved 
his opportunities. The part that Lady 
Baltimore plays in the story is not to be 
told here. 


SAINTS IN SocieTy. By Margaret Bail- 
lie-Saunders. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—‘‘I have known four-and- 
twenty leaders of revolt’ is the cynical con- 
clusion of the papal legate in Browning’s 
play, and Mark Hading, in this novel, is such 
another. Side by side, however, with the 
soul’s tragedy, that plays itself out when 
wealth and power come to the impassioned 
advocate of popular rights, is the drama of 
his wife’s development from a pettish, moody, 
London-bred girl of the lower classes to the 
fit companion of a knightly gentleman and 
the inspiration of little children and young 
people. It is a story worth reading and re- 
membering, partly for the skill of its en- 


-tangled plot, partly for the study of human 


nature which it presents, 


Miscellaneous. 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge publish a col- 
lection of songs that has exceptional inter- 
est, not because they are new, but because 
they are old and good. It is entitled The 
Most Popular Home Songs. Almost every 
song in it will have its associations for one 
who can no longer be called “‘of the younger 
generation.” There are about one hun- 
dred and forty of them altogether, and they 
have been selected and arranged by Gilbert 
Clifford Noble. To the main body of old 
favorites are added a dozen of the home songs 
of other nations, ‘This firm has been notable 
for its song collections, and The Most Popular 
Home Songs will surely share the popularity 
of the others. Over 30,000 copies have al- 
ready been sold, and the publishers have 
hopes of reaching the 50,000 mark before 
the first of July. 


Two of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s earlier 
books appear in new, illustrated sitions to 
answer the desire of those who, since the 
great success of his later work, call for 
everything he has written. A Mullionaire 
of Yesterday and The Man and His King- 
dom are both good stories with action and 
interest; but they show Mr. Oppenheim in 
his apprenticeship before he became a master 
of plot construction, and when he had not yet 
wholly learned the secret of making a man 
forceful and agreeable at the same time. He 
shows in these, however, his liking for a real 
man, developed from within. A Millionaire 
of Yesterday is a story of the West African 
bush, with a hero born from the lower ranks 
of society, who makes his way by sheer plutk 
and mastery of circumstance. The Man 
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and His Kingdom pictures political conditions 
in a South American republic,—conditions 
so bad that they are typically humorous, 
Mr. Oppenheim has never had much use for 
the stereotyped characters of fiction. The 
president and his son, Ternissa and Sagasto, 
are developed with uncommon freedom, and 
stand in relations at the end of the book 
which no one could have foreseen from the 
earlier chapters. 


The Magazines. 


Alexander's Magazine, edited and pub- 
lished by Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, is devoted to the moral, 
intellectual, and industrial improvement of 
the negro race in United States. It is just 
entering upon its second volume. The 
current number is devoted almost entirely 
to reports of the Tuskegee anniversary, with 
reports of the speeches, pictures of the place 
and speakers, and short biographical articles 
about leading Tuskegee graduates and the'r 
achievements. It may be had for $1 a 
year. 


Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS, 


Sermons of the Winter - + 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - = 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm, 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo, H. Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Speech. 


BY MARY E. AVERILL. 


Johnnie and I had just climbed up 
To the top of a great high rock,— 

A lofty height for this three-year-old, 
In his sweet little baby frock. 


‘Johnnie, stand up and make a speech, 
For this is the time and place; 

You have seen how the grown-up people do, 
First bow, like this, with grace. 

“Then speak aloud that I may hear, 
Yes, Johnnie, for you know how.” 


Like a flash he drew up his little height 
And roguishly said, ‘‘ Bow-wow.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Marie’s Beautiful Lady. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


Ever since the eventful day in Marie Nic- 
coli’s life when a purse lay at her feet, as if 
in answer to her crippled sister’s cry, “‘to 
bring her home a pair of red slippers,’’ Mar- 
garet Norton, the owner of the lost property, 
was always called by Marie ‘The Beautiful 
Lady.” 

It is not strange the little sister looked upon 
her as her good fairy; for at the command 
of their benefactress the child was wafted 
to a sunny room in the hospital where a 
canary bird in his gilded cage made the hours 
glad with his song, and caused her to forget, 
at times, aching limbs and spine. For, in 
spite of the best medical skill, the road to 
recovery promised to be long and tedious; 
and, when Miss Norton reported to Marie 
the result of the consultation with the sur- 
geons, she said, ‘‘How should you like to 
live with me for a while,—do my errands, 
dust a little, and’’— 

“Be your maid?” gasped Marie, as if such 
bliss were too great to mention lightly. 

“Why, yes, perhaps; but I think I should 
rather call you my companion. And now 
let us talk about school. It does not seem 
quite the thing for you not to go to school 
any more, do you think so?”’ 

“T’ve been to night-school since Anita 
went to the hospital, but Mr. Morse asked 
the other evening if I couldn’t go daytimes. 
I guess I looked stupid and sleepy.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! Of course you must 
be very tired after your long day at the dress- 
maker’s. By the way, I want to tell you of 
the nice talk I had with Miss LaMonde yes- 
terday. She has agreed to lend you to me 
for a little rest and change. She tells me how 
willing you always are to do whatever she 
wishes.” 

Marie’s long lashes hid her eyes; but Miss 
Norton saw her choke back a sob, and she 
hastened to say: “‘I want you right away. 
for you know there is to be a vacation for 
ten days at the schools. I will ask Mrs. 
Fallon to take the care of any furniture you 
may like to save from your room, and Ill pay 
your rent. Then we'll ‘begin all over,’ as 
the children say.” 

Truly a new page was turned in the life 
of the two children of the tenement; and, 
while it might be easy to imagine something 
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more hilarious than spending Christmas in 
a hospital, the change from a dreary room, 
where even the sunlight dreaded to enter, 
to Broad Street Sanatorium, with sun par- 
lors on every floor, seemed to Anita like trans- 
porting her to heaven. 

Meanwhile the older girl responded like a 
flower to her new atmosphere of loving care, 
and one day, while dusting the reception- 
room, her voice broke forth into such a burst 
of melody that Marie’s beautiful lady stole 
to the stairs, and listened to the strains, 
suggestive of sunny Italy even in their lack 
of training. 

It was but a simple street song; but the 
voice hinted of great possibilities, and Miss 
Norton called Marie to her, and said: “If 
you will do your best at school, and the 
teachers are satisfied with your work, Ill 
teach you to play on the piano, and my friend 
Miss Bartholdi will give you singing lessons. 
How does that sound?” 

“But Anita—you know I want to take 
care of her, and I mustn’t use so much time! 
I can’t take everything from you!” 

The last words sounded like a wail as Marie 
slipped to the floor, buried her head in her 
hands, and sobbed as her beautiful lady had 
never before heard her. ‘‘Per-haps you'll 
be sor-ry some day—that you’ve been so 
good to me!” she stammered. 

“Why, who on earth has put that idea 
into your head? Has some one been saying 
disagreeable things to you?” 

All questioning was useless, but Margaret 
Norton was very good at guessing. ‘Ah,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I rather think that silly 
Janey has been disturbing you, she is so 
jealous! But now listen, dearie: it takes 
two to make a bargain, and you and I are 
the two! Why, child, what should I do in 
this lonely house without a young girl to 
keep me company? Who would brush my 
hair every night, and tell me how Molly and 
that jolly Fritz recite their lessons, while I 
laugh away my blues? Who, dear, but just 
you? It’s our little secret; and, when Anita 
is discharged from the hospital, she shall 
come here, and you and I will teach her all 
we know.” 

The magic wand was again waved and 
peace restored. Marie proved most tractable 
and found a sympathetic audience when she 
confided to her beautiful lady that she just 
hated geometry, and did not see the use of 
proving one line was longer than the other 
when her own eyes told her—an argument 
that Miss Norton had often heard. 

In the midst of discouragements several 
red-letter days stood out prominently,—when 
Marie began French and Italian; the April 
morning that Anita left the hospital, able 
to walk like other people; and the sweet 
June day when her beautiful lady was the 
first to congratulate her upon graduating the 
third in her class, and to tell her that it was 
decided she was to go to Italy in September 
with Miss Bartholdi. 

‘“‘ But you—oh, I do so want to learn to sing! 
But how can I leave Anita and you?” The 
young girl put her arms around Miss Norton 
in spite of the warning “‘not to crush her 
lace,’ and said such pretty words to her, it 
would have been perplexing to determine 
which ¢heeks were the brighter, 
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Marie felt as if under some wizard’s spell 
when she found herself one October morning 
in the presence of Signor Monaldi, the famous 
teacher, who saw great possibilities in the 
sweet voice from over the sea, and arranged 
a most arduous programme for Miss Bar- 
tholdi to follow. 

Just as the future looked most bright, 
there came a letter to her teacher that dashed 
Marie’s hopes in an instant. Rumors of 
great treachery on the part of Miss Norton’s 
business adviser threatened utter financial 
ruin. Marie grasped the situation, and said: 
“There is just one step for me to take! I 
must go back to her. Please don’t say a 
word, Miss Bartholdi, or I might be weak 
and easily tempted. My beautifullady! Just 
think, where should Anita and I have been 
without her! It’s my turn now, and I can 
teach music, and pay her back a little of all 
we owe her!” 

“Poor child, music lessons! How little 
she realizes what that means!” Miss Bar- 
tholdi was wise enough to make only mental 
comments, and waited for the first cutburst 
of excitement to be over, then, taking the 
girl’s hand in hers, said: “I have something 
in my mind that may work out all right for 
you. Just be patient one more day, and I 
willreportif thereisa ray of encouragement.” 

Only the previous day, while she was 
giving Marie her lesson, two gentlemen stood 
close to the portiére and listened from their 
safe hiding-place to the birdlike freshness 
of the voice. One of the audience reported 
most enthusiastically to Miss Bartholdi, 
later in the afternoon: ‘‘You should have 
seen my friend! Why, Miss Bartholdi, he 
just could not wait for her to finish, but 
whispered, ‘Tell me her name,’ and, when I 
talked with him after you had left the studio, 
he said:‘Niccoli? Niccoli? My mother had 
a brother who went to America somewhere— 
that’s her family name; but it’s just a coin- 
cidence probably!’ And Signor Monaldi 
turned to Marie’s teacher with a very wise 
expression, and murmured as a final word, 
“It may be a good plan to have the young 
lady meet Signor Buonetti!”’ 

What wonder that the words had been 
constantly in her mind; and, acting upon 
the adage that two heads are better than one, 
a conference with him resulted in an invi- 
tation for them to escort Marie to the studio 
of Signor Buonetti. 

When the latter heard the name of Marie’s 
father, Giovanni Niccoli, he took both her 
hands in his, and said: ‘‘You are my own 
cousin, the only one left of my family; and 
I must not let such a sweet girl slip away 
from Italy, the land of the prima donna! 
Now,. Miss Bartholdi, will you cable Miss 
Norton, at my expense, that her ward has 
found an Italian cousin over here, and ask 
her to take passage in the next steamer, 
with Anita and any papers she has in regard 
to the two?” 

Signor Monaldi could scarcely restrain him- 
self, but made a great effort to be calm until 
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they had left the studio far behind, when 
he said: ‘““That man, Miss Bartholdi, is im- 
mensely rich! He has only one hobby: he 
is a great collector of valuable paintings and 
gems.” Then, turning to Marie, he added, 
with true Italian warmth of feeling, ‘Now, 
Miss, your art can be made perfect: the future, 
looks rosy!” 

Upon receipt of the cable, Margaret Nor- 
ton and Anita felt as if their good fairies 
were helping them out of their troubles, and 
the delicate face of Marie’s sister, with its 
pink flush of delight, reminded one of the 
dainty arbutus, as they took passage upon 
the great ocean steamer that looked like a 
palace to one of the travellers. 

What followed seemed, indeed, like a chap- 
ter from real fairyland. Miss Bartholdi re- 
moved to another apartment; and Margaret, 
Marie, and Anita set up a modest establish- 
mentjwhich promised to be permanent. At 
the first moment, however, 
Buonetti saw Marie’s beautiful lady, he ap- 
preciated the fact that she was a rare gem, 
and his heart went out to her even as Mar- 
garet’s found Marie. Whenin course of time 
Marie realized that through her had come 
the greatest happiness her beautiful lady had 
ever imagined, the latter said: ‘You have 
always talked about bread cast upon the 
waters, but I never supposed it would be re- 
turned away over here inItaly! Think what 
has come to me because of this Italian cousin 
of yours!” 5 


Marie’s wedding-gift, earned from a first 
appearance before a critical musical audi- 
eace, was a King’s Daughter cross, set with 
pearls, while inscribed on the other side the 
dates 1898-1905, following the letters M. B. L. 
which stood not only for Marie’s Beautiful 
Lady, but Marie’s Bright Light, significant 
of the day when her own cross slipped from 
her jacket, reflecting its gleam upon the 
gray wall, and sent its abiding light deeper 
still into the heart of this daughter of the 
King. 


In May. 


BY M. E. MERRILL. 

Are you thinking and planning excursions 
yet? Indeed it was none too early when I 
was young. 

Our first ‘‘glad time” was hunting may- 
flowers (arbutus) over the wind-swept hills, 
rocky ledges, and sombre woods, after a 
twelve-mile drive, wrapped in warm shawls 
and wellveiled. Thehard, high climbing, the 
low, close seeking under leaves and ledges 
soon warmed us, The first one to shout 
“arbutus’’ was queen of the day. 

Such lovely pink and white waxy blossoms 
as we found strung upon the long vines that 
crept under the leaves and hard soil, so snugly 
cushioned in the warm, dried leaves,—not 
easy to find or gather, as the vines and last 
year’s leaves are very tough and fibrous. 
But the new growth, with its delicate flowers, 
with a perfume so sweet and refreshing, was 
well worth the trouble and fatigue. 

Then that welcome, hearty call to luncheon 
in some sheltered nook, witha most generous 
“spread.” 


that Signor | 
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A frowsy, wind-burnt, merry party gath- 
ered there, I can assure you. We compared 
experiences, planned more extended searches, 
pinned up rents in frocks, sang songs, ate 
pickles, and rested. 

Before sun-down we were called again 
and quickly twined long vines of pretty, 
green ground pines in the harness of our dear, 
faithful ‘‘beasties,’’ who entered into the 
scheme with gayety and pride. 

““May-day”’ was not often the first day of 
May in New England. It was ‘‘monstrous 
onsartin,’’ but we had it sooner or later. 


A Swallow. 


I like to watch a swallow fly, 
He darts around so fast, 
You hardly see him coming near 
Before he’s gotten past. 
—Johnny Jones. 


For the Christan Register. 


Bashful Nellie. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Small Nellie Spencer sat at her small desk, 
looking, listening, and wondering at all the 
new sights and sounds in the large, crowded 
school-room; for school had begun again 
after the long vacation, and for Nellie—six- 
year-old, blue-eyed, bashful Nellie—it was 
her first, her very first school-day. She had 
heard all about school from mother, of course; 
and all summer long she and mother had 
sung number songs and alphabet songs and 
geography songs, and had on each and every 
possible occasion played school. For dear 
mother knew what an ordeala strange teacher 
and a host of new school-companions would 
be to her painfully shy and timid little daugh- 
ter, and had tried in every way to prepare 
her for September and school; and mother’s 
last words, after she had put Nellie in Miss 
White’s care that morning, had been: ‘‘ Don’t 
be afraid to speak up and answer Miss White 
when she asks you anything. Be mother’s 
dear, big, brave girl, and don’t be afraid.” 
And then mother had kissed her, and had 
gone away, leaving Nellie brimful and over- 
flowing with determination and resolution, 
while she sat there taking in new impressions 
and incidentally drawing “long f’s” and 
“round o’s”’ all over her brand-new slate. 

Miss White went briskly on classifying old 
scholars and enrolling new ones, and Nellie 
was beginning to feel quite comfortable and 
at home when suddenly Miss White called 
her to come up to the platform. Nellie rose 
obediently, though with shaking knees, and 
walked slowly up to Miss White, who smiled 
kindly down at her and asked her her name 
and address, which Nellie gave with flaming 
cheeks and in a low voice. ‘And have you 
been taught anything at all?’ continued 
Miss White, ‘“‘and do you know your letters? 
Can you repeat your a, b, c’s?” And, as 
Nellie, with the blood all rushing back to 
her violently beating little heart, nodded her 
head, she added, ‘‘ Let me hear the a, b, c.”’ 
For one awful moment everything turned 
black before poor Nellie. Her heart gave 
one sickening bound, and then seemed to 
fall down, away down into her pretty tan 
shoes, while she thought she still heard 
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mother’s gentle voice sayitig to her from a 
long, long way off, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, Nellie, 
don’t be afraid.’ And, with courage born 
of desperation, small Nellie lifted up a thin 
and piping treble and falteringly sang—yes, 
actually sang, for that was the only way in 
which mother had taught her the alphabet— 
all through the twenty-six letters, winding 
up with the pathetic refrain — 
“w, X, y, Z; oh me, 
How can J ever learn the a, b, ce!” 

While she stood singing and facing the 
school, all the many boys and girls looking 
up at her seemed to resolve themselves into 
a sea of eyes,—black eyes, blue eyes, gray 
eyes, hazel eyes, brown eyes,—all gazing at 
her, with the first wonder and consternation 
changing to amusement, and from that to 
quiet and flattering attention as Miss White, 
lovingly taking Nellie’s cold and clammy 
hand in hers and softly stroking it and at 
the same time gazing fixedly at her pupils 
while the reedy little voice quavered on and 
on, listened with grave interest. 

When Nellie had finished, a half-suppressed 
sigh of relief echoed through the school- 
room. Miss White drew the little girl closely 
to her, and kissed her, and said, with a bright 
smile of approval: “‘You are a very brave 
little girl, and here is your new primer. Sit 
down right here in front of me, and look at 
the pretty pictures in it.” 

And, as Nellie sat down with the little 
brown book in her hands, her face resum- 
ing its natural colors, and her small, heart 
once more beating calmly and regularly, she 
felt that she had indeed landed with both 
feet plumb on the flowery path of learning 
which from now on would be a gradual and 
pleasant winding way upward to the heights 
of knowledge. But it was not until she 
was grown up and had a small Nellie of her 
own that she really understood how brave 
she had been on that September morning. 


“Jimmy,” said the teacher, ‘‘what’s a 
cape?” 

‘“A cape is land extending into the water.” 

“Correct. William, define a gulf.’ 

“A gulf is water extending into the land.”’ 

“Good. Christopher,” to a small, eager- 
looking boy, ‘“‘can you tell us what is a 
mountain ?”’ 

Christopher shot up from his seat so sud- 
denly as to startle the visitor, and promptly 
responded :— 

‘““A mountain is land extending into the 
air.”—Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
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summer season, when outdoor occu- 
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yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
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Our Ninth Triennial National Conference 
has just been brought to its close in this 
beautiful city, renowned from of old for 
light and leading. It has been a most sug- 
gestive and inspiring gathering, more 
charged, I venture to think, with religious 
significance and promise than either of the 
eight which have preceded it. Its tone 
has been nobler, its outlook broader and 
bolder, less sectarian temper and more real 
catholicity. It is, as you know, primarily 
a conference of kindred congregations, asso- 
ciations, and individuals. Such 
is its true designation. What- 
soever is more than this, in the 
long and semi-comical title by 
which it may for some time 
insist upon calling itself, con- 
sists of concessions to various 
denominational conceits and dis- 
putations. Each must be al- 
lowed to wave its little flag 
when it comes up to confer 
upon the way and the truth of 
life, or it might not be willing 
to come! For one reason or 
another, itis difficult for most 
of us to put away our things 
of sect,—its conceits, prepos- 
sessions, and prejudices,—and 
abandon ourselves to those 
higher ones of the Eternal and 
Perfect Spirit, in which all who 
revere God and would do his 
will are akin. So we still make 
a brave display of our labels, 
and come up to our conferences 
as Presbyterians, Free Chris- 
tians, Unitarians, and as those 
who pride themselves upon 
being non-subscribers. But this 
year abels, once the conference 
was opened, were very much in 
abeyance. Our denomination- 
alism, though present, was 
scarcely discernible. Earnest- 
ness of human purpose had the 
ascendency,— desire to know 
the way of blessing, not for self 
only, but for the common life 
in and by which each self must 
live. Men spoke words of truth and sober- 
ness, singularly free from party bias; and, 
if the personal element sometimes led a 
speaker to overstate or overemphasize some 
aspect of the message intrusted to him, it 
was always evident that a true, broad, 
high intent characterized his utterance. 
Listening therefore became both sympa- 
thetic and profitable, 

The conference sermon, by Rev. Joseph 
Wood of Birmingham, searched the souls 
of our preachers. It searched some of them, 
I think, rather painfully. Taking as the 
ideal preacher, him of whom it is written, 
“His word was with power,” the sermon 
dwelt upon ‘The Dynamics of Preaching.” 
The assumption was throughout that he 
whose word is without power lacks some, 
perhaps all, those spiritual characteristics 
which gave the utterances of the prophet 
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of Nazareth such age-enduring potency. 
Weakness in the modern pulpit—‘‘of all 
things the most wretched’’—comes because 
the man in the pulpit has not ‘‘personality”’ 
as Jesus had it; or his intense, unwavering 
consciousness of.God fails to feel and main- 
tain a constant sense of unity with the 
Father, or fails to be the ideal he preaches, 
while Jesus’ discourse and conduct were 
in perfect accord. ‘‘His beatitudes are his 
own portrait.” Lacking these dynamic 
forces, which made the word of Jesus so 
powerful, weakness in the pulpit follows 
inevitably. Only greatness of character is 
the secret of power for the spiritual teacher. 
Under this finding sat, of course, those who 
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were conscious that their word was with| 


weakness, had been so through many a 
year of good intent. Well bred, of good 
families, brought up at the feet of Marti- 
neau or Drummond or the American fathers 
of our liberal faith, they saw, in the mirror 
this sermon held up before them, not only 
the sorry facts of their own ministerial ex- 
perience, but why, in the speaker’s words, 
under their pulpits ‘no one is ever deeply 
moved, no one is ever inspired, no one is 
ever angered, except, it may be, at the} 
impotence of the speaker.” 

It was interesting to hear some of the 
comments upon this searching indictment. | 
“TI never was more uncomfortable in my | 
life,’ was one confession. “It was too bad 
to be thus convinced that one is disqualified | 
for the work he has undertaken to do,’| 


was another. ‘He doesn’t realize that none | 
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of us were born of the Virgin Mary. Per- 
haps if we ‘had been, we, too, like Jesus, 
should have been endowed with person- 
ality,’ said one minister to his friends. 
“Quite so,” rejoined one of them. ‘He forgot 
that Jesus didn’t have to prepare and preach 
two sermons a week, or, in truth, that in 
our sense of preaching he didn’t preach at 
all; but, when some one questioned him or 
occasion arose, now here, now there, he met 
it with some apt, profound, memorable 
word. He was not the regular preacher 
to some congregation of all questioning, all 
doubting critics, or, as Milton said, ‘of a 
soft and delicious temper, who will not so 
much as look at truth unless they see her 
elegantly dressed.’”’ ‘Yes, that 
is true,” said yet another, ‘and 
also this: Jesus, apparently, dur- 
ing his lifetime was as negligi- 
ble a quantity as the most of us 
are. The great difference, how- 
ever, lies just here: his was 
‘Manhood’s native tongue, and 
could not die.’ Ours, for the 
most part, is a sophistry, which, 
it is well, should cease to be.” 
But the significant remark was 
this: “The soul of Jesus was 
not made dry as dust by four 
or six years in a theological 
school!’’ 

An utterance that put preach- 
ers themselves into such straits, 
as these comments indicate, cer- 
tainly was neither weak nor com- 
monplace. It was so charged 
with the spirit of truth as to 
“convince concerning sin and 
righteousness and judgment.” 
Mr. Wood is one of our best 
preachers; and, as he is already 
on the ocean, some of your 
readers will soon be able to 
hear him at Cambridge for 
themselves. May his word be 
with power. 

Mr. Hargrove of Leeds, an- 
other of our preachers for whom 
‘there is always room at the 
top,” sketched for us the rela- 
tion of Church and world. Per- 
haps the lurid contrast between 
the badness of the one and the 
beauty of holiness in the other 
is not so apparent, is only a tradition of the 
elders, an ‘It hath been said.”’ At any rate, 


| when Mr. Jacks, editor of the Hibbard Jour- 


nal, a man quite up to date, with his finger 
fully upon the living pulse-beat of our time, 
testified concerning the signs of promise for 
religion, he did not find them so entirely 
within the Church. The world was full of 
“a thousand enterprises for the things of 
the Spirit.” ‘‘The Church,” he said, ‘‘still 
goes on judging the world, not perceiving 
that its turn has now come to be judged.” 
“The best and most vigorous minds of the 
age are no longer employed in pouring out 
the vials of their wrath upon a wicked 
world.”’ “The notion that the Church stands 
as the solitary witness for righteousness, 
in a world given over to corruption and 
wickedness, is a notion we should dismiss 
from our minds; for it will lead us into seri- 
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ous errors.” “The secular world is pass- 
ing on ahead of the Church.” ‘Not by in- 
difference, but by moral earnestness, many 
of our best men decline the service of the 
Church.” ‘“The best of our young men give 
themselves to the service of religion in 
greater numbers than in any previous age, 
but the religion to which they give themselves 
is not the official religion of the churches.” 
Such were some of the clear notes that rang 
out—words of ‘“‘lofty cheer’—from this 
large-minded prophet. God, after all, has 
not forsaken the world; and, despite the 
Church, man’s true aim shall yet be won! 

The Conversazione was enlivened by a 
refreshing speech by Rev. Dr. Charles of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and lecturer at 
Oxford on the Septuagint. There 
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field surveyed was the world. “All the 
world is God’s own field.”” Mr. Wicksteed 
contributed a most valuable paper upon 
“Thought, Business Faculty, and Sym- 
pathy,” as the three requisites for social 
amelioration. Dr. Rashdall gave us an 
insight into the subtle relations between 
mental philosophy and our thought, or 
ideal, of God. All serious thinkers will 
thank him for pointing out just where the 
struggle lies between the two strong mental 
tendencies of our time that make, the one 
for the worship of God, the other for the 
utter loss and denialof Him. If the former 
has increase, so akin is man to God, social 
advance may look hopefully down the com- 
ing centuries. But, if material concepti7, 


was once, he told us, a comprehen- 
sive church. Our Master belonged 
to it, and the apostles, Saint Paul 
even, also the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, and Herodians belonged 
to it, worshipped together in it. 
He looked forward to the time 
when the National Church of Eng- 
land should be as comprehensive 
as the Jewish Church at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. There 
was no uniformity of intellectual 
belief, but the greatest diversity of 
theological opinions, The implica- 
tion was that, if the Jews could 
have such a church, why not 
Christians? However men may 
differ in their conceptions, can 
they not agree to worship side by 
side? No one need whittle down 
his conviction to suit his neighbors. 
One may adhere to the very letter 
of traditional forms in which faith 
once expressed itself, while another 
may adhere only to the spiritual 
truth behind the forms. Thus 
might England realize her ideal of 
a church,—‘‘the body of all faith- 
fil people.” 

This conference itself was a step~ 
toward “the body of all faithful 
people.” Not only Dr. Charles 
and Dr. Rashdall, both of the 
Anglican Communion, but Rey. 
T. R. Williams of Congregational 
antecedents and attachment, as 
well as Dr. Hunter, who gave us 
a memorable outpouring one evening (a 
sermon which I hope may see its way into 
the Register, and which is not likely to be 
overestimated by any one having nearness 
to God or depth of religious experience), 
were all of one heart and mind, with the liberal 
Christian spirit of the gathering. Dr. Hun- 
ter, indeed, was elected and enrolled as a 
member of the conference; and certainly 
it can scarcely have another member more 
fervent of spirit, more inspired by clear and 
full perception of our highest, ever-abiding 
spiritual realities or gifted with more power 
in giving utterance to his heavenly vision. 

The entire report of the proceedings of 
this Oxford Conference will only be pub- 
lished in the columns of our London Jn- 
quirer, It will be found that its keynote 
has been not so much denominational or 
ecclesiastical as social and human. The 
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become the basis of man’s conduct. in life, 
all hope pales, and we labor in vain. 


The California Churches. 


The accompanying pictures of the First 
Church of San Francisco and the church at 
Oakland give no adequate conception of 
the damage done, which would require at 
least three views of each of the churches. ‘The 
First Church, San Francisco, had its tower 
so shattered that it must be pulled down 
to the two small windows by the ivy, and 
the tower fell through the roof on both sides, 
filling the gallery with the débris; two gables 
were thrown down, the one not shown here 
breaking through the roof into the Sunday- 
school room and falling upon the piano; 
and there are yet other injuries that a picture 
will not show. The Oakland tower had 
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to be pulled down as far as the lower string- 
course, and part of it smashed through the 
toof and down among the pews; the near 
end gable was loosened and will have prob- 
ably to be rebuilt, while the farther gable 
fell down through the roof and filled the 
pulpit with débris. 


New York Letter. 


Every year when I write the May letter, 
I feel as if I were saying one of the many 
good-byes of the season. Of course life goes 
on even after May has slipped away; but 
my especial field of Unitarian doings, from 
May until October, lies more or less fallow, 
and, if it is news I desire, I must 
glean in other pastures. 

It is such a beautiful spring! 
The mild winter and many recent 
rains have but aided the season 
inits uplifting. All the richness of 
flower and shrub seems to soften 
the dark memories of catastrophes 
that are in the near distance. The 
beauty comes like a covering for 
the new-made grave. San Fran- 
cisco’s horrible experience has 
made us all wondrous kind in our 
sympathy and generosity. The 
aim seems to be to see how much 
can be raised to swell the fund 
that will lighten the physical suf- 
fering in that crushed city. All 
the churches of every denomina- 
tion have responded liberally with 
no thought of sect orcreed. ‘The 
League’s contribution was sent 
especially to Unitarian needs, not 
from any feeling of narrowness, but 
a desire to meet a particular call. 

The First Church of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Forbes’s church, raised over 
$1,100, and the other churches, 
with no less eagerness, but with 
smaller results, have gladly swelled 
the amount. 

The Lenox Avenue Society has 
held a most successful concert, the 
proceeds from which were sent to 
San Francisco. And in various 
ways churches and societies have 
helped increase the princely sum 
the nation has, given to the cause. 

Among some notes I have upon my desk 
from the Church of the Messiah, sent a month 
ago, I find these words, ‘‘Our work seems 
so different since Dr. Savage left us that it 
is hard to know just what to write.” Since 
then Dr, Savage’s resignation has been 
offered and regretfully accepted, and his 
absence from the work of that society must 
be looked upon as final. 

While Mr. Savage’s health necessitated 
his taking rest, his friends must hope that 
regained strength, while it may not bring 
him to any Unitarian pulpit, wll enable 
him to serve as nobly some other cause, 
and by his helpful personality and clear 
vision brighten a new path. 

The Messiah Alliance has given to worthy 
causes over $500 during the season, and their 
fine travelling libraries are out all the time, 
with a list of about twenty-five ministers. 
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The installation of Mr. Wiers at Montclair 
occurred May 13, and the future for that 
Jersey church is very bright. 

To return to the Lenox Avenue Church, 
I wish to mention a really charming exhi- 
bition of copies from noted paintings, lent 
by the Velasquez Club of Manhattan, and 
displayed recently in the parlors of the 
Harlem church. Not only were the pictures 
worth while even in this big city, but the 
idea of lending the collection to outlying 
country places, in the hope of arousing ar- 
tistic interest, is certainly a good one. If 
books are welcomed, why not pictures? 
And, if the originals are not possible, the 
worthy copy is certainly not to be despised. 
Copies of Rembrandts, Gainsboroughs, etc., 
were hung artistically, and many people 


availed themselves of the pleasure of gazi’ 2 oy 


upon them. ‘There was a small 
admission fee charged, and that 
was given to the Day Nursery for 
Crippled Children. 

The League’s programme for 
the seasons of 1906-07 is full of 
promise. It is the growth of lib- 
eral thought. Beginning) with 
the first meeting, the work done 
in America will be brought for- 
ward, and then the different coun- 
tries, in turn, will hold part. Ex- 
cellent papers will undoubtedly 
be given, and many Alliances, in 
consequence of this line of work 
planned by the League, will fol- 
low similar paths. 

A list of liberal churches abroad 
is to be printed upon the League 
programmes next winter. Many 
people travelling in foreign cities, 
and desiring to attend Unitarian 
services, will by this aid be able 
to locate the churches. In Eng- 
land, of course, the Unitarians 
are known by the familiar title; 
but om the Continent other names 
confuse the seekers of liberal 
thought. A leaflet, with similar 
information, is also to be printed, 
and in this way the help may reach 
many to whom the League pro- 
grammes may not be accessible. 

The Morehouse library is in perfect running 
order now, and a large sign outside the 
headquarters announces the fact to the 
passing public. This library is a valuable 
acquisition to the city, and it is unfortunate 
that, on account of the rooms being closed 
during the summer, the visiting ministers 
and other strangers cannot have an oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of the use of 
the books. 

The Second Church of Brooklyn will close 
early,—the last Sunday in May. It closes 
again without a minister, but the people 
hope, early in the autumn, to secure a 
successor to Mr. Chadwick and take up 
with renewed energy the work of the so- 
ciety. 

On the 16th of May the Flushing Alliance 
entertained the League. Again it was a 
Flushing day, sunny skies and flower filled. 
The old Friends’ Meeting-house was alive 
with gay colors and most worldly chatter. 
At the morning session Mr. Greenman of 
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Yonkers read a paper upon the “Hurry 
Mania.’”’ Most of the people had been suffer- 
ing from a recent attack of it, and perhaps 
that gave zest to their enjoyment. While 
Mr. Greenman humorously and luridly lay 
bare the evils of the mania, he did not 
solve the problem, and at the sweet 
day’s end he and most of his hearers were 
probably battling for their lives at the 
Manhattan terminal of the bridge, where 
the mania expresses itself in one of its 
deadliest forms. 

Mr. Badger preceded Mr. Greenman with 
a short address, and the Congregational 


minister of Flushing closed the morning 
meeting with appropriate remarks. 

At the afternoon session Miss Field gave 
a “description of her recent visit to Vesuvius, 
> soueht home to her listeners, in a clear 
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manner, the last 
eruption. 

One thing, she said, was most touching. 
After our San Francisco earthquake, those 
foreign brothers, full of sympathy, exclaimed 
at the misery which they felt was so much 
greater than their own! 

A Flushing Alliance woman lightened the 
afternoon programme with some delightful 
recitations, and Mrs. Comstock read two 
original stories. 

Next spring the May meeting of the League 
will be held in Flushing on the first Friday 
in May, instead of the later date usually set. 

On Saturday, May 19, in Mr. Forbes’s church 
a conference of Brooklyn Sunday-schools has 
recently been held. Many good speakers 
will be present, and much benefit should be 
derived from such a meeting. At an ortho- 
dox conference recently held in Brooklyn 


the horrors attending 
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their services, the expense would be im- 
possible for most schools to meet. The 
old-time idea, that children ought to attend 
Sunday-school as a matter of course, is past. 
The school must be made attractive and 
appealing: just how is the absorbing ques- 
tion. 


Khast Hills Unitarian Union. 


FOUNDED 1887. 


On the rst of April the annual board meet- 
ing of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union was 
held at Shillong, presided over by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Robin Roy. The report of the 
secretary, Babu Durga Singh, and the treas- 
urer’s accounts of the funds of the union were 
read and passed by the board. ‘The report 
shows a great amount of work and varied 
activities done by the officers and 
members of the union during the 
year, in spite of many difficulties 
and hindrances. Six committee 
meetings were held since the last 
meeting of the Board. 

Besides the ordinary and special 
collections a sum of Rs. 64 was 
subscribed by the members for 
the support of the superintendent. 
The receipts. on account of the 
Endowment Fund amounted to 
Rs. 150-7-3, 8 new members were 
added to the union during the 
past year, and Mr. Kissor Singh 
baptized 3 children at Jowai and 
4 at Mdwpat. ‘The second part 
of the new Khasi hymn-book, 
Hymns Nos. 100 to 223, edited 
by Mr. Kissor Singh, was printed 
in December last. 

The secretary, Babu Durga 
Singh, visited the Unitarians of 
Jowai and Nongtalang in January. 

The superintendent, U Hajon 
Mastoh, who is supported by sub_ 
scriptions, worked in Jowai and 
Nongtalang. It is proposed to ap- 
point another superintendent to 
help the churches at Shillong and 
Mawpat. 

The Unitarians of Madwpat have 
collected materials for building a 
larger church, and they hope by the help of 
the Unitarian friends in England and Amer- 
ica to roof it,{with corrugated iron sheets. 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and may 
be sent to Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh, Shillong, 
Khasi Hills India. 

The following Unitarians were elected 
officers of the union for the year 1906-07: 
president, U. Singbor; secretary, U. Konjro 
Singh; treasurer, Mr. Kissor Singh. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed by the board :— 

I. To send greetings and affectionate re- 
membrance and respectful regards to Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Canada. 

II. To send greetings and respectful re- 
gards to (1) Miss Emily Sharpe of London, 
(2) the American Unitarian Association, (3) 
to Mr. Delta Evans of the Christian Life, 
(4) Mr. J. C. Ganguli of Midnapur, (5) Mun- 


great stress was laid upon the necessity of |shi Akbar Mahsi of Banda. 


having trained teachers. Of course this is 


III. To send our respectful gréetings aad 


desirable; but, unless such teachers will give | our deep gratefulness to the B. F. U. A. for 
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their kind money aid given to the Union from 
1894 to March, 1904. 
IV. To send greetings and sympathy to all 
Unitarians in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
KONJRO SINGH, 
Secretary Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


Tenth Anniversary. 


This is the day when the Young People’s 
Religious Union celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary. Delegates and members are ex- 
pected at the business meeting, and all our 
friends are invited to come to the evening 
meeting. 

The meeting is to be in the South Congre- 
gational Church (corner Newbury and Exeter 
Streets) at 7.30 P.M. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones has come on from Chicago to speak 
for us, and Rev. Joseph Wood and Rev. 
F. W. Perkins will say a few words of greet- 
ing from the English and the Universalist 
Unions. May all our well-wishers be there. 


Federations. 


ESSEX FEDERATION. 

The last meeting of the Essex Federation 
was held Friday evening, March 30, with 
Unity Guild, Danvers. After a social hour 
with refreshments and music by Unity Guild 
Orchestra of Beverly, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly conducted a devotional service, 
and in concluding left with the unions the idea 
of consecration. The president, Rev. Peter 
H. Goldsmith, presided at a short business 
session, when brief reports were given, the 
roll-call showing an assembly of sixty rep- 
resentatives from seven unions, despite the 
inclement weather. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. Albert R. 
Vail of the Harvard Divinity School, then 
held the close attention of all during his 
address on ‘‘The Missionary Spirit,” given 
by request. Mr. Vail’s remarks were so con- 
vincing that no one could fail to carry away 
with him the fact that, while our capabilities 
may be limited, we, as Unitarians, ought to 
put into more practical application the 
four tenets of Our Faith. 

The meeting was brought to a close by 
the benediction pronounced by Mr. Peter- 
son. Grace R. Torr, Secretary pro tem. 

SOUTH WORCESTER FEDERATION. 

The April meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union was held with Channing Guild of West 
Upton on Sunday, April 22. Afternoon 
session opened at 4.45, with President 
George W. Cromb, Mendon, in the chair. 

The following societies were represented: 
Hopedale, 20; Mendon, 16; Westboro, 3; 


Northboro, 1; Leicester, 1; Millbury, 5; 
West Upton, 23; and South Unitarian, 
Worcester, 8. 


$10 was voted for San Francisco, com- 
mittee for a picnic appointed; and the 
session closed with a paper on “The Life 
of Ezra Stiles Gannett,’’ by Miss Flora 
Messinger, Hopedale. 

The evening speaker was Rev. Edward 
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D. Towle of Brookline, whose subject was 
“How the Church keeps alive the Highest 
Ideals of a Community.” May A. Leland, 
Secretary. 

BOSTON FEDERATION. 

The third meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions 
was held on Sunday, April 29, in the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston. The afternoon 
session began at 4.30, with a short devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Ellery C. Butler 
of Quincy, Mass., after which Mr. E. Minot 
Talbot, the president of the Disciples Guild, 
gave a short address of welcome. 
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The president, Mr. McMurdie, read a 
brief résumé of the year’s work and the con- 
ditions past and present of the Federation. 
The secretary’s report of the last session was 
|then read and accepted, followed by the 
treasurer’s report, the report of the Vaude- 
ville Committee, and the report of the Hos- 
pitality Committee, all of which were accepted. 
It was moved and carried that the Vaude- 
ville Committee, having accomplished its 
work, be discharged. 


Voted, That the directors be instructed to 
atrange for a joint meeting of Universalist 


and Unitarian young people next year. 


June V 


—— Be 


e 


New and attractive pieces of Cut 
Crystal (diamond finish) Glass Bon-Bon 
Dishes and Olive Trays, $1.40, $2, $2.75, 
$3, $4.50, each. 

Compotes, off foot and on foot, $3.75 
to $20 each. 

Sugars and Creams, from $2, $2.50 
pair to $10.50. 

Flower Centers, $5 to $20. 

Flower Vases, $2 to $90. 

Water Pitchers, $4.50 to $30. 

Claret Cup Pitchers, $5 to $25. 

Berry Bowls, $3 to $30. 

Punch and Lemonade Bowls, $10 to 
$50 and $100 each. 

Cigar Jars, $3.75 to $20. 

Celery Trays, $3 to $15. 

Cheese Covers, on plate, $13.50 to 
$25. 

Cocktails, $1.50 up to $45 doz. 

Ice Bowls (for nut ice), $6 to $25. 

In the enlarged Glass Dept. (2d floor) 
will be found all grades of Table Glass, 
from the ordinary low cost pressed glass 
for the cottage, up to the rich gilded 
and cut Bohemian, and English rock 
crystal glass. 

Glass Flower Baskets, $2.75 to $40. 

Richly cut glass, table services or 
single dozens made to order with initial 
letters or monogram for presentation 
presents, also pieces of old sets matched 
to order. 


S 
£ 


eddings 


On the Main Floor tables, and in the 
Art Pottery Room will be seen new 
importations of China adapted to Wed- 
ding Presents, from $2 each up and 
through the medium cost to the costly 
designs from the famous makers. 

The Dinner Set Exhibit on 3d and 4th 
floors is extensive embracing all values 
from the summer cottage decorated set 
at $8 up through the medium values to 
the very costly services. Many of our 
patterns are Stock patterns in sets or 
parts of sets, and may be matched for 
years, an advantage appreciated by ex- 
perienced housekeepers. 

The new Doulton Rouge Flambé 
claimed to be the discovery of a lost 
art, ornamental pieces in vases, etc., in 
the ruby red glazes known as Sang de 
Beeuf, wonderful in rich tints. 

An extraordinary exhibit on Main 
Floor and Gallery of Plant Pots and 
Pedestals — Umbrella Holders — Bed- 
room Water Sets on Trays — Breakfast 
Sets on Trays — Chocolate Pots — Fancy 
Pitchers — Plates in single dozens from 
the moderate cost up to the richest — 
Ramikins — Historical Plates — Lamps, 
efe:,setc. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 

One price in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal ware if we 
know it. 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Mercants 


(Ten floors) 


| 33 Fra 


nklin, cor. Hawley St. 


(Near Summer and Washington Sts.) 
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Voted, To send ten dollars ($10) to the 
San Francisco Relief Fund. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed 
by the chair, and consisting of a represen- 
tative from each union, to give a vaude- 
ville entertainment next year. 


The report of the nominating committee 
was then read, and the following officers 
were elected for the season of 1906-07: pres- 
ident, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederick H. Hunter of West Rox- 
bury; treasurer, Mr. Harmanus Neff of 
Dedham; secretary, Miss Edith Forbes 
Knowles of East Boston; directors, Miss 
Mary G. Stone, Miss Florence Bartlett, Miss 
Sally Fletcher, Miss Annie L. Cameron, Mr. 
George E. Brown, Mr. Clifford B. Clapp, 
Mr. Carl Gordon Adams. 


After the adj t at 5.30 every,ons? : 
per kiss te eS ted e ues, that the most fundamental problem 


enjoyed the hospitality and refreshments 
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growth, but carries a vital message adapted 
to the intellectual, moral, social, and spirit- 
ual needs of the day. Such a belief as this, 
worked out intelligently, will help many 
a Sunday-School teacher along the dubious 
ways of Old Testament teaching. 

It will thus be seen that Prof. Kent sub- 
ordinates the academic spirit to the actual 
needs of religious education. This puts 
the book in practical touch with those who 
bear the constant responsibility of Sunday- 
School instruction. The following words 
from the author sound strongly similar to 
thoughts which I have expressed in this 
department many times. Coming from 
such an authority as Prof. Kent, they add 
great weight :— SERRE NER 

“Tt is safe to say, and this without reserva- 


the Digeipies’ Guild: 4 17 wh opgland and America to-day is the problem 


The evening meeting began at 7.30, with? 


a short devotional service by Rev. Roger 
Forbes of Dedham. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
gave the address on “The Use of Unions,” 
to which every one listened with enjoy- 
ment. 

The roll-call of unions by the secretary 
proved that eleven unions were represented 
that evening and 127 delegates were present 
Edith Forbes Knowles, secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Old Testament in New Lights. 


One of the most valuable publications on 
the progressive lines of enlightened scholar- 
ship is Prof. Charles Foster Kent’s new 
volume, ‘‘The Origin and Permanent Value 
of the Old Testament.” It can be seen 
at our Book Room, and I feel sure our min- 
isters and Sunday-School teachers will want 
to own the book. It is thoroughly con- 
structive, yet on the basis of a rational, 
wise treatment of the material found in 
the books of the Old Testament. Prof. 
Kent has laid us all under obligation by his 
previous works, and in this “general sur- 
vey,” as he terms it, he seeks to meet modern 
wants. In his own words: “The aim has 
been to give in concise, popular form answers 
to some of the many questions that are now 
raised, with the conviction that they are 
in the minds of every thoughtful man and 
woman to-day, and specially on the lips 
of earnest pastors, missionaries, and Sunday- 
School teachers. There are indications on 
every side of a deepening and far more in- 
telligent interest in the needs and possibilities 
of religious education. Its vital importance 
to the life of the church and the nation is 
being understood as never before. Earnest 
and fruitful efforts are being put forth to 
improve the methods and courses of instruc- 
tion,” 

The treatment of this subject by the author 
starts from the conviction that the Old 
Testament is being misunderstood and robbed 
of its beauty and value by unintelligent study. 
He would rediscover the Old Testament 
and prove that this old and varied literature 


Annual dues payable. 


Ye oesjous education, because this lies at 


the roots of all else—political, social, and 


theological. When the. Christian world 
awakens to its profound significance, and 
when its ideals and methods are raised, even 
to a level with those of the public schools, 
the other grave problems will be near their 
solution. If the individual is thoroughly 
taught through the impressionable years 
of childhood and youth, the fundamental 
principles of ethics and religion, society and 
the State, will have no difficulty in meeting 
their problems; but, if not, these will, per- 


force, continue to remain unsolved.” 


Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society for 


Ministerial Relief will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Friday, May 25, at 12 m. 
Edward Hale, Secretary. 


The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Monday, May 21, 10.30 A.M. 
Address by Prof. F. C. Doan of Meadville 
Subject, 


“Life Everlasting: Its Condi- 
All ministers invited to attend. 
John Cuckson, Presi- 
Henry T. Secrist, Secretary. 


tions.”’ 


dent. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational ministers, Trinitarian as well as 
Unitarian, will hold its public meeting in the 
South Congregational Church, corner of 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, on Thursday, 
May 31, at 11 A.M. Brief addresses will be 
given by Rev. John H. Denison, of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Boston, and 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 


Rev. M. Rowena Morse, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the Western 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of her ac- 
ceptance (May 17, 1906), by the Western 
committee, she will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. W. M, 
Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. 


is not only a wonderful record of religious] Safford. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Loca! offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. t 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa) 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Messrs. Sydney Bruce Snow and Robert 
F. Leavens, students at the Harvard Divinity 
School, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, are hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of their acceptance (May 19, 
1906), by the New England committee, they 
will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Com- 
mittee. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held Friday, June 
1, in the First Congregational Church at 
Canton, Mass., at 10.30 A.M. Subject, 
“After the Sunday-school, What!” Ad- 
dresses will be made by Mrs. C. S. Dakin of 
Buffalo, Mr. Albert R. Vail of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitchfof the Mt.4 Vernon (Congre- 
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gational) ‘Church, Boston. In the after- 
noon there will be a discussion on ‘Our Work 
as We See It.” Electric cars that pass the 
church leave Dudley Terminal for Canton 
on the hour and half-past the hour. Those 
who desire may take the 9.15 train to Canton 
Junction, then the electric cars to Canton. 
It is one hour’s ride by trolley from Boston 
to the church. 


It is proposed to hold at Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, on Sunday afternoon, May 27, 
at three o’clock, a brief service of com- 
memoration. Those who desire to partici- 
pate will gather at the main gate of Mount 
Auburn and proceed to visit the graves of 
some of the great leaders and exemplars of 
spiritual Christianity. At each grave a very 
brief address will be made, especially directed 
to the children and younger people who may 
join the party. Out of the many distin- 
guished dead who lie in Mount Auburn only 
a few can be selected for this commemora- 
tion, the choice being influenced chiefly by 
the comparative nearness of the graves. 
It is proposed this year to commemorate 
William Ellery Channing, David Reed, 
Phillips Brooks, Dorothea L. Dix, Henry 
W. Longfellow, and James Russell Lowell. 
It is expected that President Charles W. 
Eliot will speak of Channing, Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Miss Dix, Rev. George Batchelor 
of Mr. Reed, and other friends will partici- 
pate. If the afternoon proves disagreeable, 
these exercises will be omitted; but, if the 
weather is such as to permit these services 
in the open air, it is hoped that a goodly 
number will care to share in this privilege. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the second Unitarian Church 
in Athol on the evening of the 9th and the 
10th of May. It opened with public worship, 
the sermon being preached by Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins of Framingham, on “The function 
of Thought in Daily Life.” -On Thursday 
morning the devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg, who 
spoke on the text John xvi. 13,—‘‘ Howbeit 
when he the Spirit of truth is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth.” On the sub- 
ject, ‘How can we revive the Loyalty of Uni- 
tarians to their Church,” the first speaker 
was Rey. William Channing Brown, who 
said that all people not allied to other 
churches we should consider as belonging 
tous. Don’t be afraid of crudities in church 
life. Don’t attempt too much. Concen- 
trate effort on a few things. Important 
as preaching may be, our work is broader 
than mere preaching. Mr. Brown spoke 
highly of the work of Rev. G. F. Pratt in 
Dorchester, in gathering the people into his 
church, chiefly by visiting them in their 
homes. The sacred hour on Sunday should 
be made the centre of the life of the week. 
What we need is whole-hearted devotion to 
the enterprise in which we are engaged. 
We need to do something large for the cause 
of liberal religion: numbers count. We are 
engaged in a great cause, and we have the 
privilege of being loyal to it through our 
local churches. Rev. J. N. Pardee indorsed 
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Mr. Brown’s attitude. He believed in re- 
viving the slumbering loyalty of our Uni- 
tarian people. The loyalty exists, but it 
needs waking up. We need to reorganize 
our machinery and create an interested mem- 
bership. Make public recognition of those 
joining the church. Look after the young 
people. When they leave the country towns 
for the cities, be sure that they find a good 
church home. At the afternoon session 
Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield spoke 
on “A Challenge to Unitarians.” Many 
people say that it is easy to be a Unitarian 
Christian, but those who have tried it never 
say that. It iseasy to have a synod do your 
thinking for you. Unitarians are challenged 
to seek the truth and to be religious without 
being superstitious. Our churches to-day 
find themselves confronted with a situation 
which challenges every latent energy. __, 


real challenge is to lead the great numbe 4.» 
liberal orthodoxy into one working” fellow 


ship. The discussion was continued by 
Messrs. Gauld, Littlefield, Dalrymple Elder, 
Puffer, Hoagland, Birks, and Brown. The 
closing address was given by Rev. G. W. 
Solley of Winchendon. It was voted unan- 
imously that the thanks of the conference 
be extended to the speakers and to the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Society in Athol for their 
generous hospitality. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Cuicaco AssociaTE ALLIANCE.—<Accord- 
ing to the usual custom, the May meeting, 
which fell on the 5th, was held at the Uni- 
tarian church, Hinsdale, where the many who 
went out from the city could appreciate the 
beauty of a perfect spring day. About 
eighty were present. A paper was read, by 
Judge Harriman of Ann Arbor, on Thomas 
Starr King, which was inspired by earnest 
appreciation and the enthusiasm of a. per- 
sonal friendship. He began by picturing 
conditions in California about 1860, when 
the Northern sympathizers, indifferent to 
political matters, were immersed in their 
private affairs, mainly that of money-making, 
the Southern men, on the contrary, fully 
alive to the situation, eagerly sought office 
and were gradually and determinedly winning 
over the State to the South and slavery. 
The bitter contempt for negroes was vividly 
illustrated. At this juncture there arrived 
from Massachusetts a young man of thirty- 
five, who, with the intensity of a highly 
spiritual nature, devoted to the cause of 
human brotherhood, threw himself first 
into the task of ‘‘disseminating a reasonable 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Waterloo, Ia.—The ‘Star System’ seems to be 
productive of good results. L. E. Fowler. Address.all 
orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


This season of the year makes the crockery stores 
active in supplying outfits and matchings for summer 
cottages and hotels. The new store of Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton, corner of Franklin and Hawley Streets, attracts 
those who are interested in the many features of modern 
fine pottery and glassware. 


“Summer Homes in Vermont,” a handsomely 
illustrated new book devoted to the summer resort in- 
terests of the Green Mountains and Lake Champlain 
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region, has just been issued by the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Company and is now ready. 

The book contains, besides 150 pages of descriptive mat- 
ter, roo camera pictures, which show the wonderfully fas- 
cinating attractions of Vermont in the summer. Lists of 
all of the hotels, lakeside and mountain camps, and family 
homes, where summer boarders are taken, are given, to- 
gether with rates and railroad connections. 

A 6-cent stamp enclosed to T, H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston, 
will bring book by return mail. 


Notices. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 30, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 


._ The public service will be held in the South Congrega- 
@. 09! Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, on 
‘““sesday, May 31,at11 A.M. Brief addresses will be given 
«fev. John H. Denison of the Central Square Church, 
‘on, and by Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of the First 
Parish, Beverly. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


June 1, at 10 A.M. 
B. R. Butkg.Ley, 
Secretary. 


Deaths. 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 


MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


DRESSER.— At Cambridge, May 12, Rebecca William- 
son, wits of Edwin Dresser, seventy-seven years, seven 
months. 


Mrs, Dresser’s death came unexpectedly at the last, 
although she had borne for years, with unusual patience, 
a long and wearing illness. She was a thoughtful, earnest 
woman of high principles, and, even in her sick-room, she 
was vitally interested in reform movements for social 
betterment. She was an Abolitionist in the time when such 
opinions were unpopular. Her interest in the early days 
of Unitarianism and in the Unitarian ministers of two gen- 
erations ago provided her with a fund of anecdotes. Her 
memory was remarkable, and she could quote long sentences 
from Wendell’ Phillips, Charles Sumner, and others who 
had uttered her opinions years before. She was a life 
member of the American Unitarian Association, and she 
read, or had read to her, regularly and thoroughly even to 
the last, the Christzan Register and the Woman's Journal. 
Funeral services took place at Mount Auburn Chapel on 
Wednesday May 16, Rev. W. W. Fenn officiating. Mrs. 
Dresser leaves her husband and the daughter who have 
tenderly cared for her for many years, and two children, 
Mrs. Henry A. Wheeler of Newtonville and Mr. Sumner 
Dresser of Brookline. 


NEEDHAM.—At her home, 204 West Springfield 
Street, Boston, on May 13, 1906, Mrs. Susan B. Needham, 
seventy-one years. 


A life member of the American Unitarian Association, 
the Home for the Aged Couple, and a member of the New 
South Alliance. Mrs. Needham leaves a sonand daughter 
to mourn her loss, and a large circle of friends Every- 
body loved her, for she was every one’s friend. She died 
as she lived,—lovely. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.— A “ Mother’s Helper.”” A young lady 

of refinement to assist in the care of two little chil- 

dren and light household duties. For particulars address 

Mrs. George Tatnall, 44 Bay View Avenue, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be baalthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Christianity,” and, second, of bringing the 
Northern people of this doubtful State face 
to face with the facts of the increasing power 
of the slave-owner and the dangers threaten- 
ing the whole country. Up and down Cali- 
fornia he went with unflagging energy and de- 
votion, his eloquence reaching all classes, 
from the most cultured to the rough miners. 
His dramatic power and his vivid imagination 
made telling use of Revolutionary scenes to 
arouse men’s dormant patriotism. By his 
untiring zeal and stirring eloquence during 
a few months, it is believed he saved California 
to the Union. 

A brief sketch of Starr King’s life was given, 
showing his cheerful assumption of a man’s 
burdens at the age of fifteen, when his father, 
a Universalist clergyman, died, his devotion 
to study during those years of work as 
dry-goods clerk, custom-house officer, 
teacher, and his intellectual grasp as seen’ 


the character of his reading. This include’ 


history, poetry, the drama, and stich books 


as Locke on the “Understanding,” Kant : 
“Critique,” and Hegel. Almost alone he 
mastered German, French, and Latin. His 


ambition to enter the ministry was achieved 
at the age of twenty-one, when he preached 
his first sermon in a Universalist pulpit, and 
from this time on he was eagerly sought in 
society, on the lecture platform, and in the 
pulpit. He retained his democratic spirit, 
his spontaneity, his lofty spirituality, and 
the sincerity of his religious thought and feel- 
ing, which had little respect for systematic 
theology. With all his seriousness, he had a 
genuine love of fun and a keen wit. Accept- 
ing a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco, his power and eloquence 
gathered about him a large congregation, 
built a great church, raised $1,000,000 for 
the Sanitary Commission, and saved Cali- 
fornia to the North. King and Beecher were 
the two most prominent preachers of their 
time, great orators judged by the standard 
of influencing men’s actions. The speaker 
compared the two, the weight of Beecher’s 
invincible logic, which appealed to the intel- 
lect, against King’s lighter, defter stroke, 
which went right to the hearts of men. 
Beecher was likened to Webster in another 
field, King to Rufus Choate. King’s love 
of nature was intense, and he was known to 
the world at large through his book “‘ Among 
the White Hills,” even before his preaching 
became widely known. His impressions of 
California would have made another book 
later, but for his untimely death, which 
occurred quite suddenly in February, 1864. 
He met it unshrinkingly, calmly making 
his preparations in the brief time given him, 
and died repeating the Twenty-third Psalm. 
All California, to say nothing of the East, pro- 
foundly mourned his loss at a time when the 
country most needed great and inspiring 
leaders. He was buried in the church he 
built. ‘Those who took part in the discussion 
which followed were Rev. Messrs. Gorton, 
Johonnot, Backus, Smith, Mrs. Root, and 


Mrs. Waite, all paying tribute to the intel-| 


lectual greatness and eloquence of the man, 
but chiefly to his moral earnestness and his 
love of humanity,— in a word, his goodness. | 

Rey. Mr. Backus was called upon to tell | 


what had been done in answering the needs 


eS 
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of Brookings, and responded’ with a brief 
account of two trips made by himself there 
and one made by Rey. Mr. Boynton. They 
were cordially received and generous oppor- 
tunity afforded them to speak their Unitarian 
minds. Many, both within the college and 
outside, are feeling their way toward a more 
rational religion. The Associate Alliance 
may feel it is assisting a most promising 
cause. Mrs. Brough, chairman of the Relig- 
ious News Committee, sent her report, which 
was read. The separation of the Church 
and State in France, the meeting of the Relig- 
ious Education Association and Prof. Foster’s 
book were especially emphasized. 

At one o’clock the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon and, for those who could remain, 
an afternoon in the lovely spring woods. 
Marian M. Lewis, Secretary pro tem. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—First Unitarian Society: 
| Rev. Christopher Ruess has resigned the 
ministry of this church and will preach his 
last sermon here on the second Sunday in 
June, from which date the church will close 
as usual until August. Mr. Ruess writes 
that he has had two strenuous and blessed 
years of work and growth in Alameda, and 
that he may continue to live there and help 
in the work, although he goes out of the 
regular ministry for a few years at least. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish has 
voted to build at once a parish house to in- 
clude the present chapel, enlarged to accom- 
modate the growing Sunday-school, seven 
class rooms, a minister’s study, rooms for 
the Sewing Circle, Flower Committee, and 
Alliance work, a kitchen, and the transforma- 
tion of the old town hall, a stone building of 
1825, now the property of the parish, into 
a social hall of two stories, with ample cloak- 
rooms, etc. The two buildings, though con- 
nected, are distinct, and can be entirely closed 
off from each other, 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. H. Pierson: The society 
at its last meeting, by a rising and unani- 
mous vote, sent a letter to its minister ex- 
pressing “‘its appreciation of his fifteen years 
of faithful service.’’ Choice gifts were sent 
to the pastor from the parish and friends. 
Mr. Pierson will enter next month upon the 
twenty-fifth year of his residence in Som- 
erville, having been minister of the Winter 
Hill Congregational Church in the city be- 
fore his first Unitarian pastorate at Fitch- 
burg. Individuals connected with the First 
Unitarian Church have recently contributed 
more than $1,200 to the San Francisco suf- 
ferers. ‘The Alliance work during the winter 
has been very successful, the lectures by 
Miss Hewes on the Book of Genesis being a 
novel feature. The Somerville church is es- 
pécially strong in local work, doing a great 
deal for the City Hospital, the Associated 


Charities, the Day Nursery, and kindred 
causes. 
WEstTwoop, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 


Philip Estabrook was installed on Sunday, 
| May 13. Rev. S. A. Eliot preached the ser- 
mon, Rev. G. M. Bodge gave the address to 
the people. Rey. Calvin §. Locke, 


Rey. 
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W. W. Peck, and Rev. Edward Hall also 
took part in the service. 


WINTER Harsor, ME.—Channing Chapel: 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett has just begun a 
summer’s ministry here. The library of 
the chapel is to be opened every evening as 
a reading room and social centre. Sunday 
services will be resumed June 3. 


Personal. 


Dr. William Everett will preach at Arling- 
ton Street Church on August 12, at King’s 
Chapel on August 19, and at Milton on Sep- 
tember 2. His address is Quincy, Mass. 


Rey. William Henry Savary occupied on 
Sunday, May 13;the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional. ehurch of Groveland, Mass., in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Arthur Dech- 
man, In this Kast parish and in the West 
parish of Bradford his family has been rep- 
resented among the worshippers through 
eight generations; and the first pastor of this 
the old East parish church, Rey. William 
Balch, is his direct maternal ancestor. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously.acknowledged.. woisb= 000) $42,357.52 
Unuarae Sc Society, We lesley. Hills, Mass. addi. 
iona 


1@ 00 
First Parish, ‘Dedham, “Mass., additional. 5.00 
Sunday-school, All Souls’ Church, Lincoln Neb., 5.00 
Messiah Branch Alliance, New York, N.Y..... 100.00 
First Congregational Unitarian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Obio;. addittonal ss . ciciel. seus ebleecenen 10.00 
First Parish; East inideerarts additional...... 22.50 
Mary E., Boston. aaaaiel 5.00 
Unity Church, St. “Paul, “Minn., ‘additional. 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brunswick, ‘Messe ees 5.00 
Church of the Mesiah, Montpelier, Me , addi- 
tional.. 50.00 
First Unitarian “Society, “Whitman, “Mass. : 
Women’s Alliance, $10; Sunday school, $3; 
oo Committee of Women’s Alliance, 
gua eeleesevioacce esveltont.se salaeesigegeieetulapse Nesta 15.00 
Throws Young People Religous Union, addi- . 
Wasieels 6ckie sin) oie/ajel sa ccalsinata neta alsa ateinae eeee cone 19.63 
rh land: Salida; Colt ccc ci., acewes 1.00 
Unity Church, Oak Park, Ill......... 138.60 
Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y. 5.00 
Nantucket Branch, Women’s Alliance. 25.co 
Unitarian Society, Waverley, Mass., additional, 5.co 
$42,804.25 


Acknowledged to noon, Saturday, May 109, 196. 
Samugt A, Exror, 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD eae 7 paaNee 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY Y 


Samples and Prices to Schools at aca Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
among the Green Hills, camping spots on Lake 
age s shores. Rates from $5 to $10 a 
wee 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 360 Washington St.. Boston, for 
“Summer Homes,” 150 pictures, 150 pages de- 
scription, with lists of resorts. 
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Leading Dealers Sell Clenwood Everywhere As The Standard Range 


Your old range taken in exchange. 


rywhere 
aking 


wood 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
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San Francisco First Church 
Restoration Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledged.. sine «+e $3,835.00 
George P. Hayward, Oston-+ +. - a 10.00 


George J. Fisher, Milton... ...+ hit a npeainantetedte 5.00 
Mrs. : French, Boston. ooo ae: ceseeee 25.00 
Miss G. H. Parker, Cambridge.. Bee I 00 
Josephine M. Demarest, West Eaton, Mivzccc sce 5.00 
Charles Allen, Boston oe 20.00 
First Parish, ‘Ashby 13.53 
ary E. Boston.. 5.00 

iy: = R, Watertown 15.00 
= W. W. Warren, Boston 300.00 
Bw Boston «i. ccdev ve ccscee 100.00 
Waltet Hunnewell, TEE ERE i ae ip 100.00 
Miss Ellen S. Bulfinch, Cembridge-, 10.00 
Arthur H, Lea, Philadelphia. 100.00 
Female Benevolent Association, Peucord, N. i, 20.00 
William Endicott, Boston 50.00 
Moses Williams, Brookline.... 50.00 
(i ones, Brookline.. 100.00 
orace ears, Weston....... 100.00 
Alvin F. Sortweil, Cambridg 50.00 


Friends in Arlington Street Church 
Cash 


weeeeee seeeseee a eee e eee 


Unitarian Society, Germantown, COSaey a eee 100.00 
ae ee pcig 2 atid 9 ee ee 925 
Musser, Mw oF 5 00 

Mise ‘Ellen M. Ken all, Baweeo: N 5.00 
Miss Lucy hore Brookline.. 100.00 
Augustus P. Loring, Boston...... 50.00 
Mrs. W; W. Blackmar, Hingham 50.00 
George P. Brown, Fall River...... 20.00 
Mrs, William Crosby, Brookline...... 50.00 
Howard Longstreth, Philadelphia.. 100.00 
$5,440.78 


Acknowledged to noon, Saturday, May 19, 1906. 
Samugt A. Evior. 


The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 


Commencement exercises will be held at 
Boston Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, June 
5, at three o’clock. The kindergarten de- 
partment will be represented by the songs 
and games of the children, illustrating ‘‘ Fes- 
tival Days,’ and Dr. William T. McElveen 
will make an address upon the work of the 
little school. The older pupils will give an 
exercise in physics and one in physiology, 
while choice musical selections by orchestra 
and cherus, educational gymnastics, and a 
military drill will be interesting features 
of the occasion. The graduating class of 


three members includes Elizabeth Robin, 
the attractive deaf-blind student, who has 
won her diploma through her own unremit- 
ting efforts. Tickets may be obtained at 
the institution in South Boston or at the 
salesroom for the blind, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


Pacific Unitarian Conference. 


The twenty-second session, which was to 
have been held with the Santa Barbara 
church May 1 to 3, has been given up on 
account of the earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco, which affects directly or indirectly 
so many of the churches and probable dele- 
gates. The present officers will hold over, 
and the session will be held in Santa Barbara 
in the spring of 1907. 

CHRISTOPHER RuEssS, Secretary. 


The Schools train Home-makers. 


Time was when home-makers was the 
serious interest of life, when children en- 
gaged in the industrial occupations because 
they were necessary. Boys chopped wood, 
carried water, took care of fires, and wielded 
saw and hammer, Girls spun thread, wove 
cloth, made garments, cooked every mouth- 
ful of food eaten by a large family, washed the 
dishes, and cared for the house to the remotest 
detail. Our educators are now rescuing for 
the child the birthright which industrial and 
economic progress are snatching from him. 
It is not only as a matter of information that 
the boy learns to carve wood and the girl to 
set tables, valuable assets as such information 
must be, but the manual training, the home- 
making, taught in the public schools has a 
subtler and more fundamental significance. 
It teaches the muscles to respond to thought. 
It trains the will to act and to refrain from 


acting. It exercises neglected areas of the 
brain. In fact it gives to the boy and girl 
the same development which was responsi- 
ble for the magnificent men and women who 
were the product of the farms a generation 
ago.—Elizabeth Howard Westwood, in Good 
Housekeeping. 


Dere and Chere 


Healthful living in crowded surroundings, 
such as those of a great city, requires not 
so much curative action as intelligent regula- 
tion of ventilation, says Dr. W. P. Northrup 
in the Medical Record. As this writer puts 
it, we as a people can lay claim to being clean. 
Though we eat too much and sleep too little, 
we do wash about right. But, as for breath- 
ing, ‘‘our rooms are practically bell jars,”’ 
and we must wait for later decades to realize 
the vital necessity of fresh air, 


It is often urged that the large amounts of 
alcoholic beverages consumed in France do 
not argue intemperance, since they consist 
largely of light wines, and hence that France 
is really a very temperate country.. Yet in 
reality this temperance is largely a myth, 
and the drinking of wine is giving place 
rapidly to the consumption of strong alcoholic 
beverages. This is the point dwelt upon 
in a recent article in the Paris Revue Bleue 
by Georges Cahen. 


One of the cherished relics of the Hale 
family of Boston is a watch once carried by 
Nathan Hale, the martyr spy of the Revolu- 
tion. The watch is of old Swiss or English 
make, large size 22 or 24, skeleton inovement, 
solid steel balance, vermicelli finish, key 
wind, handmade. The rubies alone are-esti- 
mated to be worth five dollars apiece, and 
the whole watch cost in its day in the neigh- 
borhood of $200, One competent jeweller 
declares it shows evidence of having been 
made in the seventeenth century. It may 
have been, for Nathan Hale was executed 
September 22, 1776, 
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Pleasantries. 


A lady met a neighbor who had been ill 
several weeks and asked, ‘‘How are you feel- 
ing now, Mrs. Lowenstein?” The pale- 
faced invalid replied: “I’ve had two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of grippe.” 


Teacher: ‘‘What are marsupials?” Boy: 
“Animals which have pouches in their 
stomachs.” ‘Teacher: ‘‘What do they have 
pouches for?” Boy: ‘‘To crawl into and 
conceal themselves in when they are pur- 
sued.’”’—London Figaro. } 


Bishop (to little visitor, who has ask_d 
him to sign post-card portrait of himself): 
“But—er—surely I signed one for you the 
other day?” Little visitor: “Yes; but I 
swapped you for two New Zealanders, you 
know.”’—Punch. ; 


“What do you mean by ‘tacking’%’ \— 
asked a young woman, on her first sail, oR ‘ 
a young woman who was on her second. |*§ 


“Why,” said the wise one, in a careful" 
whisper, ‘tacking is just sailing on the bias, 
Helen.” —Exchange. 4 4 


The customer at the five-cent lunch counter 
with some exertion had dug a spoonful from 
the contents of the side dish. ‘‘ Waiter,” he 
said, ‘‘this tastes different somehow from the 
mashed potato I usually get here.” “It 
is different,’ said the waiter, inspecting it. 
“Tt’s the chunk of putty, for a broken win- 
dow pane, that the old man has been making 
a fuss about for the last ten minutes. He'll 
be glad to get it back. Thanks.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Two sisters, while visiting in Ireland last 
summer, got into conversation one day with a 
tenant of their hostess. One of the girls, 
who is quite stout, had talked with this same 
tenant before; and this time she asked the 
old Irishwoman if she would have known 
them for sisters. ‘‘ Well,” was the answer, 
with a smile that would have put the blarney 
stone itself to blush, ‘‘ye look alike; but yer 
sister’s slender, while you, miss—well, you 
favor the quane.”—New York Evening Sun. 


The “neighbor” who figures in this Lon- 
don Telegraph anecdote probably meant to 
say something kind. Patrick’s face was so 
homely that it had been described as an 
“offence to the landscape,” and he was as 
poor as he was homely. One day a neighbor 
met him and said, ‘“‘And how are ye, Pat?” 
“Mighty bad,” answered Pat. “It is sthar- 
vation that is stharin’ me in the face.” “Ts 
that so?” said the sympathetic inquirier 
“Sure, and it can’t be very pleasant for 
ayther of ye.” 


Old Mrs. B., a lady notorious for her say- 
ing habits, one morning entered the doctor’s 
surgery, leading a healthy boy of nine years. 
“Well, Mrs. B.,” said the doctor, ‘‘who’s 
our patient?” “My nevew from town,” 
Mrs. B., replied. “‘Not much wrong with 
him, I should say,’’ laughed the dector, 
pinching his red cheeks. “It’s about ’is 
appetite, doctor,” said the boy’s aunt, in a 
low voice. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed the doctor, 
staring. ‘‘Surely he doesn’t need an ap- 
petizer?”’ “Good gracious, no, doctor,” 
replied Mrs. B., in horrified accents. “TI 
want you to give me summat to make ’is ap- 
petite less, ’E’lleat me out of ’ouse an’ ’ome 
afore ’is month’s ’oliday is up if ’is appetite 
ain’t cut down!’”’—Sacred Heart Review. 
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BIGELOW, 
IKENNARD 
rick BCO. 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
aa 


5I- WASHINGTON ‘ST 
CORNER-‘WEST-ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSEDS: Vanegas sssicceb hc cees es 3954 6615 
PPABILitiEs’ gece 


SOee cece sece sree sere voce seee 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal eontracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works $0 UNOS Mes: 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Educational 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £8, 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HURCH 
= CKREETS 


(28) [May 24 1906 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
{Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
.  & Moth-proof by == = 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Locationhighanddry, Laboratories. Sho: 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. k 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. ne 


Illustrated hlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Roc 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. iE Bidge 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN £98, 


Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P, Amen, Princifai, Wicker, N.H. 


FOR 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES: 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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